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HOMEWARD HO! 


N° blade nor flower nor leaf 
LN You carry or remember; 
The apple, nut, and sheaf 
Are all your sign, November; 
And homeward ho! where autumns go 


Your barns and bins will sing 
From Hallowmas till Spring. 
Oh homeward, homeward ho! 


Where fires of welcome burn, 
Where joy is feast and love is priest, 
God speed the glad return! 


The frost-foot on the lea 

Has stalled the stubble-ploughing; 
The wind has chased the bee 

From off the clover rowen; 
And Nature, queen, that ruled the green, 
Will house herself and spin, 
And call her children in. 

Sing homeward, homeward ho! 


Armed Winter, with his chills, 
Encamped since April morning, 


Lies snoring in the bills 
Till the next moontide’s warning. 
We'll heed not yet his windy threat 


While seven sunshines stay 
To laugh his flakes away. 
So homeward, homeward ho! 
For hut with thatch of grass 
And hall with roof of cedar 
Hold high Thanksgiving mass 
And praise the Heavenly Feeder, 
Where Cindred binds at household shrines, 
And the last days of Fall 
Sum up the joy of all. 
Then homeward, homeward ho! 
Where fires of welcome burn, 
Where joy is feast and love is priest, 
God speed the glad return! 
THERON Brown. 


THANKSGIVING. 

NCE more Thanksgiving—of all our annual festivals 

the one which is most purely American. It is the 
home day; the day of the family reunion; the day of pa- 
triotism; the day of the blithe word, the gay laugh, the 
warm hand-clasp, and the gathering about the old hearth- 
stone. Even if,on that old hearth, the fires have grown 
cold and fallen away to blackened embers and gray ashes, 
still memory, with a soft magic, kindles a blaze in the 
chimney and peoples the room with a merry throng, the 
sons and daughters of the clap, dancing, singing, telling 
stories, making jests, and keeping Thanksgiving as they 
did in the beautiful past. 

No other gala-time of the twelvemonth sets in motion 
so many pilgrims, all with one objective point in view. 
This is an age of great assemblies, and there is never a 
season when conventions do not meet to discuss this 
phase of reform, to suggest that new departure, to awaken 
enthusiasm, or arrest a wrong, or call attention to an evil, 
or uphold a good. Men and women—the young, the old, 
the quiet, the conservative, the progressive, the peaceful, 
and the contentious—love to get togetber in great throngs, 
and talk and sing and make resolutions and break bread 
in company, and then depart on their several ways. A 
gregarious instinct seems part and parcel of our modern 
civilization, and life would be shorn of much which makes 
it interesting, gives it flavor and spice, if the element of 
meeting in great convocations were suddenly eliminated 
from its happy programme. 

Our glad November holiday, solemnly announced by a 
Presidential proclamation, rallies mightier throngs and 
conventions than any other, but they do not gather all 
at once under one roof. Instead, they are assembled un- 
der separate roofs in thousands and tens of thousands, and 
the race tie indicates their composition, and every one of 
these throngs gathered around the camp-fire of home is a 
pledge that blood is thicker than water, and that men still 
thrill to the old war-cry of kith and kin. Where the kin 
dred gather and feast with the chief at the head of the 
board, even if the poor relation sits below the salt, there 
is the sound of thanksgiving and the voice of melody. 

And in the true meaning and highest aspect of thanks- 
giving there is no “* below the salt,” and poor relations do 
not count. For there are only happy and well-to-do folk 
among the kindred where love reigns, and love shares gift 
and grace, and love uplifts and glorifies the whole. 

The Thanksgiving dinner has always played a large 
part in our home-keeping holiday. The little ones have 
license then and sit with their elders; the grandfather is 
as young as the youngest child. Perhaps there are dear 
ones missing, and the shadow falls on empty chairs, but 
faith whispers that there are really no vacant places, since 
love is immortal. 

If the family have absorbed the true spirit of the day, 
they do not forget that church - going is part of its ob- 
servance, and their love of country marches with their 
praise of God as they meet in the house of worship. So 
did the forefathers, and so were it well that we too should 
do. The higher and more hallowed the service preceding 
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the festivity, the more unclouded the festivity will surely 
be. For an American Thanksgiving has always had as 
its key -note, ‘Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” 


CHARACTER AND HYPNOTISM, 


T= would be little indeed in hypnotism, and the 

scientific world might riginly ignore its importance 
as a subject of investigation, if it were proved to have 
nothing more in it than the dominance of one will over 
another, or the — of so-called ‘‘ suggestion” to con- 
trol human minds. 

But as with any other subject worth investigating, 
much more is revealed to the student of hypnotism than 
that which he at first sets out to discover. No sooner, 
for instance, has he established beyond question proofs 
of the — of mind over mind, and of “ suggestion” in 
control, than he is forced to recognize how little potency 
lies in either when compared to that t power of re- 
sistance to them which is generated by an individual's 
own strength of character. 

No hypuotism in the world, as a great authority has 
shown, can make a really temperate person, when under 
hypnotic control, simulate or yield to drunkenness; nor 
can a truly modest person be induced to do that which 
would, in waking hours, savor of immodesty. The man 
with true dignity of soul keeps his dignity intact, and one 
rd = kindliness of nature shows no glimmer of harsh 
eeling. 

And thus, as can readily be seen, one more proof from 
an unexpected source has been added to those already in 
our possession going to, show the value and power of 
character, of that which a man inherently and intrinsical- 
ly is, rather than that which he appears to be. It makes 
out, too, even a harder case against Adam, who need never 
have yielded to Eve but for a weakness in himself. And 
it robs every weakling among Adam’s descendants of the 
privilege of laying the blame of a man’s fall at the door 
of any modern Eve. 

And this discovery of the power lying in character to 
resist the dominance of any evil power exercised against 
it has been made just at the time when the danger to the 
right appeared at its greatest, when individual liberty in 
action seemed to be so seriously threatened that civil laws 
in regard to prohibiting the exercise of hypnotic control 
were discussed and in some cases established. It is, in 
fact, one of the beneficent laws of life over which alarm- 
ists should ponder, that everywhere and anywhere where 
the existence of an adverse force to overcome truth is 
proved, and fear for that truth is excited; the existence 
of another law is also, just at that time, sure to be discov- 
ered—a Jaw which proves how truth can still prevail 
against all error, as, indeed, it always must. 

What enormous value, then, lies in education and train- 
ing—that home training which cultivates and develops 
and makes real, not seeming, in a child, the best and truest 
possibilities lying in him; that training which educates 
and develops him, and is not content merely to suppress 
him! For we may so train a child that he learns to sup- 
press a quality of character, presenting a g appearance 
to the world; but unless that quality is altogether elimi- 
nated, it will come out again in full play at the first fa- 
vorable opportunity, just as it comes out under hypnotic 
control. 

For mere suppression never cures anything; only by 
the growth of the good can the opposing evil be thrown 
off. The ill-trained child and the ill-judged parent may 
both take comfort in blaming condition, but the incor- 
ruptible child needs no defender. 

any a débutante makes her first bow to the world this 
winter. Many a youth has had within a few months his 
first contact with the more complex side of life. Happily 
for the growing soul, out of every experience, even of 
an adverse kind, greater strength and wisdom are born. 
Happily, too, the very progress of our civilization makes 
certain temptations impossible to us. 

But there are many and great temptations yet left, else 
there would be no progress; avd of two people, that one 
is best equipped successfully to meet them who has had 
the greatest number of good qualities cultivated in him. 
Loyalty will stand him in good stead when reason fails 
and flattery comes in with its seducing power. Good 
taste will protect him when the moral precept has been 
argued away and he seems left with no ground to stand 
upon. Love of truth and candor will keep his integrity 

ure when some subtle presentation of wrong as right 
eaves him no answer except one he makes to himself— 
that nothing is worth anything which would force him 
into a position where falsehood must be substituted for 
truth. 

It is easily seen, therefore, that the cultivation of many 
sides in man or woman is the strengthening of every sin- 
gle side against all attacks of adverse influences on any. 
And as the hypnotist is powerless in the face of charac- 


eS OUR PARIS 
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N the whole I think Sarah Bernhardt has made a mis- 
take in reviving the costumes of the period in Ja 
Dame aux Camélias (Camille), at the Renaissance. By 
this time everybody knows that the Renaissance is one of 
the most progressive and interesting theatres of Paris. 
Truffier, of the Comédie Francaise, has written a letter to 
the Figaro to explain that he had the same idea about cos- 
tumes for the revival of L’Ami des Femmes, and that it 
is extremely trying to see the ideas he has had for the 
Comédie carried out by somebody else, somewhere else— 
a statement one can easily credit, since if anybody at the 
Comédie just at present has ideas one can readily believe 
he would like a chance of letting the public know it. 
The Comédie still gives you that ‘delightful sense of 
security ” of which we bave heard so long. But security 
is hardly the spirit of the age. 
At the , however, nothing stands between 
the public and Sarah Bernhardt’s ideas. We generally 
get them, and they are generally good. A great deal of 
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old reminiscence and delightful souvenir hung about the 
1000th representation of Dumas’s play. And Sarah’s plan, 
which she carried out, was to dress everybody in exact re- 

roductions of the costumes worn at the first representation 
Bfty years or so ago. Everybody looks as though he or 
she had stepped out of an old print, and, oddly enough, 
the men support the ordeal much better than the women. 
They wear corsets under their long 1830 coats, and their 
hair is brought forward into those tufts on either side of 
the ears that we associate with ‘ Books of Beauty,” or 
whatever else has embodied for us the sentimentality of a 
day that is not only dead, but which we have very hard 
work to persuade ourselves ever lived. The women in 
Camille wear largely shiny silk dresses of vivid brown 
or green or blue, flounced to the waist, or trimmed with 
rows of narrow black velvet, with crinoline and poke- 
bonnet. 

These costumes make an extremely interesting experi- 
ment, but my impression is that they take largely away 
from the dramatic effect. The sensibilities, the sym- 
pathies, are so sensitive and irresponsible that the small- 
est thing will divert their current, and turn pathos into 
ridicule. They do not reason, and with the whole house 
drawn up to the highest pitch of dramatic tension, any 
one accustomed to studying the psychology of crowds 
could feel the reaction, the deflection of thought and sym- 
pathy from concentration on the theme of the drama, with 
the entrance of all these grotesque figures. Sarah knew 


better than to get herself up in crinoline and poke. She 
trails about in the third act in one of the loveliest gowns 
I have ever seen—a sort of a gauzy thing cove with 


shining silver fringe,studded here and there with camellias; 
the sort of frock that one has principally encountered 
heretofore in Balzac, and which might have been worn 
by one of Pére Goriot’s naughty daughters to some of 
their brilliant functions. 

The Renaissance gave us last year one of the best two 
plays of the year, Maurice Donnay’s Amants, The other 
one, Paul Hervieu’s Les Tenailles, not only took the prize 
of four thousand francs for the best play of the year 
brought out at the Comédie Francaise, but has achieved 
the extreme distinction of being adopted into Duse’s reper- 
toire in the grand tour of Europe that she is to make this 
winter. She is to play twelve times in Berlin, six times 
in Moscow, fifteen times in Petersburg, three times in 
Nice, five times in Copenhagen, six times in Stockholm, 
and in Brussels and Amsterdam; and I should like to see 
what the great tragedienne would make of the réle of 
lréne in Les Tenailles, which one could not help but feel 
Brandés, who created it, did not quite do justice to. Now 
that Duse has taken up Les Tenailles, we shall probably 
hear of it in America, so you will be interested in know- 
ing that it is one of the new plays which comes out of the 
world of ideas—a play that shows how strongly Hervieu 
and the young school of French dramatic writers are in- 
fluenced by Ibsen. 

It belongs to what might be called the Lady or the Tiger 
school of dramatic art, for not more than Ibsen does Her- 
vieu attempt to solve the problem that he presents. Iréne, 
a young and charming girl, who has not yet wakened to 
a knowledge of herself, makes the conventional French 
marriage on leaving school, with a man apes | desira- 
ble from a worldly point of view, but whom she discovers 
in the intimate acquaintance of married life to be a sort 
of conservative puppet, absolutely incapable of under- 
standing the nature of an impulsive woman. As time 

. She not only finds existence with him perfectly in- 
tolerable, but loves some one else, and begs for a divorce in 
one of the strongest bits of literature of the day, in which 
all the arguments for and against divorce are given with 
a force and brilliancy that I do not remember to have 
found anywhere else. The husband refuses, with the con- 
ventional reasons for the protection of society and the 
children—that marriage is a contract like any other agree- 
ment into which two persons enter, whose terms each 
party is solemnly bound to observe, and from which 
neither has the right to withdraw without the consent of 
the other. The end of it is that Iréne, wrought up to a 
pitch of nervous excitement, in which she is scarcely re- 
sponsible, and goaded to desperation by the sort of lack 
of sensibility and even of humanity in meeting her in- 
stinct and feeling by nothing but the coldest of réasons, 
throws herself into her lover's arms. 

The diamond of the play lies in a brilliant syllogism at 
the end. Fergan, the husband, finding that the child 
which he has always supposed to be his is not his, but 
the lover's, wishes to divorce his wife. That same con- 
vention of marriage which the husband claimed for his 
protection in the beginning, Iréne now claims for the pro- 
tection of her child at the end. ‘‘ You insisted on my 
staying within the marriage bond for the preservation of 
society and to keep up a facade before the world; I 
claim that same protection for my child,” she responds; 
and nobody can say that it is not a logical position, even 
while most persons will feel that a syllogism may prove 
eve’ ing and yet prove nothing. 

I had « delightful conversation with M. Paul Hervieu 
about his play. He is a young man, unmarried, who 
lives in a bachelor apartment in the Rue des Mathurins, 
goes a deal into society, and is very much in vogue 
and talked about at present. Social questions are of the 
most intense interest in France, on account of the extreme 
conventionality of m . which is everywhere com- 
plicated in the Old World with the severe economic con- 
ditions. M. Hervieu has meant to make his play absolutely 
impartial, but he told me, in talking about it, that his own 
convictions were all in favor of divorce. When I pleaded 
the future of the children, he said the children had the fu- 
ture, and they had no right to make the parents sacrifice 
to them the present. On the wholé, however, whatever 
may be said pst marriage, none of the substitutes de- 
vised to take its place seem at all adequate to the pur- 
pose. Nothing else seems to offer the same security, 
the protection for women, for the rights of children but 
property. And the thing for society to do in order to 
guard it as an institution is to jealously resent the faintest 
tendency to turn it purely into a convention, a commercial 
partnership. 

Paul Hervieu is bringing out a new play at the Fran- 

ais, mounted by Le Bargy, and called La Loi de l’ Homme. 
Whatever he writes is interesting, especially to women, 
because his women are all new women, in so far as that 
they think and have minds of their own. By-the-way, 
that reminds me that a most wonderful innovation has 
lately been introduced into Paris in the shape of a ‘‘ La- 
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dies’ Club.” I have now before me on my desk a clipping 
from a Figaro of four or five years ago, in which la ‘Aas 
single and collective, is informed that she might as well 
put out of her head once and forever any idea of any such 
thing as a club of women, for nothing of the kind would 
ever be countenanced for a moment in France. ‘‘ Le La- 
dies Club” sends me circulars full of magnificent prom- 
ises. It is to ‘‘group into one family all women whose 
primordial duties as mothers of families (they seem to be 
the only ones whose duties are respected) do not entirely 
absorb them.” Its installation is to be in a ‘‘ pretty little 
hotel near the Opéra,” where will be found salles de con- 
versation, reading -rooms, writing and working rooms, a 
restaurant, a salle for concerts and fétes intimes, rooms for 
the exhibition of works of art—everything, in short, need- 
ed for the advancement of the interests of women of all 
sorts and conditions, all of whom are to find sympathy, 
rotection, and pleasure in the club. It is a noble but, I 
ear, a Utopian scheme—ir France. Six months from now 
I can tell you whether it amounts to anything. 
After all, it looks now as though eas would be no 


Académie des Goncourts. The obstacles in the way—of 
course there would be obstacles—are just beginning to 
take shape. When they have formulated themselves a 
little more I will write you about them. 

KaTHARINE DE Forest. 
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R. WALTER DAMROSCH has cause to congratu- 
late himself on the success of the memorial concert 
with which the Symphony Society opened its nineteenth 
season on the afternoon of November 6—the anniversary 
of Tschaikowsky’s death. A large number of music- 
loving people assembled in Carnegie Hall on this occa- 
sion, thereby demonstrating their good-will and the desire 
to support Mr. Damrosch in his laudable effort to place 
the society on an entirely independent basis. The orches- 
tra was at its best, and Mr. Damrosch’s readings were 
all characteristically reverent and noble of pur ee 
**Marche Slave” which used often to figure on Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas’s programmes was the opening number, 
and served as a brilliant preface to the vocal selections, 
in which Mile. Camille Seygard, a young Parisian sopra- 
no, was introduced to the New York public: Mlle. Sey- 
gard promises to become an attractive feature of our con- 
cert-rooms. She possesses a good voice (carefully trained 
after the best French methods of voice-culture), and she 
sang the Tschaikowsky pieces with good taste, sentiment, 
and an intelligent grasp of the composer's intentions. 

The sombre Romanze, with its dreary refrain, was 
much the more interesting of the two soli, and was, more- 
over, delightfully Russian in its intervals. The “ Arioso de 
Leuski,” from Oneguine, made a bid for popular favor with 
its fioriture measures; but an apparent indication of Mlle. 
Seygard’s tempérament was generally felt in recognizing 
that she rendered her song even more sympathetically 
than she did her operatic selection which followed, and 
which won the larger measure of applause. 

Two choruses—sung by the Oratorio Society, a cappella 
—figured as“ Paternoster ” and “ Legend,” and recalled the 
Musical Art aon, - Mr. Frank Damrosch having pro- 
duced them during last winter. 

Although the Symphonie Pathétique is now so familiar 
that it needs no comment to point to its unusual and mark- 
ed beauty—beauty which raises it to the rank of one of 
the great modern masterpieces—its loveliness of melody 
and its pathos tempt one to linger for a moment while re- 
ferring to the really admirable manner in which this sym- 
phony was rendered. The wonderful motives in the 
adagio; the graceful rhythmic charm of the second move- 
ment; the brilliant stirring power of the march, in which 
worldly ambitions and human interests seem to have full 
sway; and then the resignation, the touching abandon- 
ment of all that is dear and treasured upon earth: was 
there ever so indescribably sorrowful an adieu as is em- 
bodied in this aptly termed Symphonie Pathétique? 


On the evening of November 9 Miss Susan Strong made 
her first appearance in America, the character of Mar- 
guerite in Gounod’s Faust being allotted to her on the oc- 
casion of her début, as one in which her special gifts 
might have scope to display themselves. The other ar- 
tists associated with Miss Strong were as follows: Signor 
Randaccio, Faust; Signor Dado, Mephistopheles; Signor 
de Anna, Valentine; Signor Terzi, Wagner; Madame 1- 
chi, Siebel; and Madame Meyenheym, Martha. The cast 
proved adequate, Signor Dado’s fine powerful organ and 
his experienced if conventional acting standing out in 
bold relief. The audience was not a critical one, and ap- 
plause and floral tributes were showered upon the artists 
in somewhat indiscriminate measure, although naturally 
Miss Strong came in for the chief honors, as her remark- 
able voice and perfect training entitled her to do. 

The conviction that Miss Strong is wholly out of her 
element in this Italian Opera agg ed was doubled and 
trebled with every aria she sung. Conscientious and most 
intelligent work must be placed to her credit, but she will 
be seen to far greater advantage in the German music- 
dramas than in such operas as Faust, and the best one can 
wish for her is that she may speedily change the field of 
her labors to a more sympathetic and appropriate scene 
of action than that of the Academy. Miss Strong has 
never studied with any one other than the well-known 
Hungarian master Francis de Korbay, who so long taught 
in this community, where he was ever an honored and 
deeply cherished authority on all that pertains to the best 
and highest in musical art. : 

That this young American—who won such astonishing 
success as Sieglinde when she appeared in this rdle last 
autumn at Covent Garden, London —has succeeded in 
gaining favorable notice (with especial comments on her 
admirable phrasing, refinement of style, and vocal deliv- 
ery) from the local press comes in the nature of a triumph 
for her teacher, now engaged at the Royal Academy, and 
identified with the ambitious enterprises of that valued 
institution. Miss Strong’s ringing tones in the dramatic 
moments of Faust piqued curiosity to hear her in other 
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and more congenial réles; therefore her further efforts 
will be watched with keen interest and earnest wishes for 
a successful development of her gifts. 


Carnegie Hall was thron throughout on Tuesday 
evening, November 10, the date of Herr Rosenthal’s first 
concert. In the years that have elapsed since Herr Rosen- 
thal was first heard in America his fame has steadily in- 
creased as a master of the most prodigious technique and 
power. After all, it is largely a matter of temperament 
and mental power how much one t pianist rises above 
another; and each master of the instrument who brings 
us European fame and training finds his special group of 
admirers according to the response he may awaken in the 
breasts of those hearers, Rosenthal is a trifle sensational, 
and while one may forgive much when it stands as an ex- 
cuse to exploit phenomenal powers, such excrescences as, 
for example, the contrapuntal study on Chopin’s D-flat 
Valse—which Herr Rosenthal is responsible for—deface 
the clear surface of true art, and must remain an obstacle 
in the fulfilment of musicianly aims. The medley of 
Strauss waltzes offered as an encore at the close of the per- 
formance should also be classed as unworthy of a great 
artist, albeit it demanded such marvels in the way of 
octave passages, fire, and the complicated interweaving of 
voices as none but a master of the instrument could count 
on producing. 

A concerto by Schytte, in which Herr Rosenthal had 
the aid of fifty members of the Symphony Society, under 
Mr. Damroschi’s leadership, won immediate recognition, 
and deserves to be spoken of at greater length than the 
writer now has at command. The Chopin Berceuse was 
played with delicacy and tenderness; and Liszt’s splendid 
arrangement of Schubert’s Lindenbaum appealed to Herr 
Rosenthal’s still higher sentiments, and met with power- 
ful and suggestive interpretation at his hand. An old de- 
fect—the excessive and careless use of the pedal—must 
regretfully be alluded to. Bach's Gavotte for strings pre- 
ceded Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia for piano and orchestra, 
with which latter work the concert closed. 


AINEW YORK (R23 
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DRESS AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


HERE is no gainsaying the fact that the annual 
Horse Show at the Madison Square Garden decides a 
number of vexed questions as to clothes as well as horses. 
The judges in the ring may decide as to which horse de- 
serves the prize, but the women in the boxes can equally 
well decide upon what is the correct costume and coloring 
that should be worn for the coming winter. Every year 
brings a change as to the box-bolders, and, indeed, as to the 
entire audience, but as long as the show lasts there will be 
superb toilettes exhibited, and a hundred and one little de- 
tails may be learned by the observant individual who is 
interested in dress. This season there have not been 
nearly so many conspicuous gowns; the colorings have 
been remarkable in combination, but the generality of wo- 
men have been conspicuous more for the style of their 
gowns than for the coloring thereof, and to the various 
trimmings is really due any marked difference between 
one gown and another. 

















BRIGHT RED GOWNS. 


The gowns of the different shades of bright red have 
stood out in sharp contrast to the greens, browns, blues, 
and blacks; they are very beautiful, these red gowns, but 
the more brilliant ones are too conspicuous for street 
wear. In smooth cloth was one which, with a scarlet 
hat to match, was most becoming to the dark-haired, dark- 
eyed girl who wore it, but it needed the touches of black 
in the braiding and the black velvet in the hat to take out 
the rather startling appearance, although the plan of the 
gown was in itself quite simple —a coat and skirt to 
match, the former made tight-fitting, and trimmed with 
black braid put on in military fashion, and the skirt ab- 
solutely plain. Another red gown, but of a much darker 
shade, was most lavishly trimmed with black braid. This 
was made with short jacket, and the braid on the jacket 
and the skirt was so put on that it gave the effect of a 
princesse dress, the braiding around the hips meetin 
that of the jacket; a full shirt-front of black satin an 
black fur did much to relieve the red also, and a big 
picture-hat of black velvet with black velvet tips was 
most becoming and artistic. In red velvet and cloth was 
still another costume. This had a jacket and skirt, the 
latter made of cloth of the precise shade of the velvet, 
slashed at the side and back to show a tight-fitting waist 
of heavy cream lace, and fastened with buttons that looked 
like big rubies set in rhinestones; it was immensely smart. 
With it was worn one of the new Normandy bonnets, with 
the peaked soft crown of velvet and the cap frill of white 
lace, ornamented still further by the one straight plume, 
which is apparently the latest fad in bonnet-trimming. 


BLACK COSTUMES. 


There were noticeable a great many black gowns, which 
were exceedingly handsome, and although in many points 
much alike, yet each and all were quite distinctive. The 
handsomest perhaps of any was worn by Mrs. Earle 
Dodge. It was a smooth-faced ladies’ cloth, very heaviiy 
braided with a me soutache braid a quarter of an inch in 
width. This braid was put on in stripes; about an inch 
apart, from the waist to half-way down on the skirt, and 
so arranged as to be a little higher in the back than in the 
front. The jacket, a short one, was entirely covered, 
sleeves and all, with these stripes of braid, opened in 
front over a full white lace vest. The hat was of black 
velvet, a small toque with a rhinestone ornament and one 
black ostrich tip. Another very smart black costume was 
of heavy camel’s-hair, the skirt quite plain, and the jacket 
tight - fitting, and braided in pore sag style with black 
soutache braid, which ye oy on in the back so as to ac- 
centuate the long line of the waist, while in front so ar- 
ran as to give breadth across the bust. There was also 
braiding on the sleeves, extending nearly to the elbow. 
This costume was exceedingly severe in its outline, but 
none the less remarkable, so beautiful was it in cut and 
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fit. A great many of the skirts were trimmed, but yet 
there were also many plain ones. One pattern in a black 
gown had the skirt very wide, and trimmed half-way up 
with five rows of black braid put on in zigzag fashion. 
With this style of skirt the Eton jacket was worn, the re- 
vers of which, and the sleeves also, were trimmed with 
braid to match. One black costume was trimmed with 
black braid, or rather cord, in which were dots of white. 
The cord was put on just like the flat braid, and made 
the gown look a little smarter perhaps, but again it 
rather lacked the elegance that the more quiet gowns 

In none of these black costumes were long 
coats worn. When they were not the Eton or bolero 
jackets, they were short coats, which never measured 
over thirty inches at the outside, and the favorite pattern 
was a bit shorter in the back than the front. Camel’s-hair 
and ladies’ cloth were both used, and while they did not 
look warm enough for winter wear, they were in reality so 
well arranged with interlinings of flannel or chamois that 
they were quite sufficient protection even in cold weather. 


GREEN WITH BROWN OR BLUE COMBINATION. 


Green is a favorite color this winter, and it is quite a 
fad to combine it either with brown or blue in the cloth 
gowns. Green is generally used as the trimming; for in- 
stance, a dark blue costume will be made with an Eton 
jacket, the fronts of which when open show a grass-green 
silk vest, and the belt will show just below the little 
Eton jacket at the back. Brown rough goods are made 
with a slashed waist, through which show puffings of 
green, either of sage or of grass green; but, curiously 
enough, green cloth is never trimmed with brown. The 
colored costumes are more elaborately made up than the 
black ones. A smooth brown cloth, braided in black, will 
have any amount of braiding on it, and the jacket made 
to open in front and show a vest of the inevitable green; 
it will also be lined throughout with green silk, and there 
will be countless ruffles of green silk around the bottom 
of the skirt, so that there is bound to be a touch of green 
to be seen on skirt as well as jacket. 

Young = are wearing blue more than brown, and 
the short bolero jackets are slashed quite far up in the 
back, so as to show to good advantage the green of the silk 
waist. All kinds of silk are used for this purpose, and 
the novelty velvets, in which is a great deal of green, 
are also utilized to a great extent. With blue costumes 
are worn the gray furs which are so becoming to young, 
fresh skins, and at the Horse Show there was scarcely 
a girl to be seen who did not wear a big gray boa, and 
carry an enormous gray muff to match. These gray furs 
are oe fox, sometimes mouffion; for, strange to 
say, chinchilla is considered too old for young girls, and is 

iven over to the older women, who find plenty of use 
or it, judging from the amount that is worn on every- 
thing, both as trimming and in separate garments, 


VELVET COATS AND COSTUMES. 


Most superb and costly are the velvet costumes, and at 
evenings in the Horse Show the number of them that 
were worn was fairly bewildering—black and brown and 
blue and purple, and even any gray—there was a bewil- 
dering display of them, and it really seemed as if every 
woman there had one on. The different shades of helio- 
trope were perhaps the most beautiful of all, and trimmed 
with jet, white lace, and rich furs, they were absolutely 
regal in appearance. Entire costumes of velvet were the 
rule, but there were a great many gowns of silk or pop- 
lin worn with velvet jackets. No sign of small sleeves 
was there in these velvet jackets, and the breadth across 
the shoulders was ex rated by the revers and tabs 
trimmed around with fur. A big double or quadruple 
bow of black satin ribbon at the back of the high collar 
was another addition to the toilette, and there seemed to 
be very little effort to follow the lines of the figure, rather 
instead an endeavor to pile on as much trimming and dif- 
ferent material as could be carried. One markedly hand- 
some gown was of moiré velvet of a deep heliotrope; the 
skirt was made without any trimming; the jacket, with 
double revers trimmed with chinchilla, had a soft vest 
of —_ orange velvet, over which were jabots of knife- 
pleated white chiffon and white lace; inside the high Me- 
dici collar was a fringe of white lace, and the coat was 
still further trimmed by miniature buttons, each with a 
different miniature surrounded by rhinestones. This 
jacket was worn over a waist of moiré velvet like the 
skirt, and the waist was the most remarkable part of the 
whole costume; it had two bolero jackets, one over the 
other, the outer one of plain velvet and the inner one of 
moiré; these opened over a loose waist of heavy cream 
silk lace, which was finished by a folded girdle of orange 
velvet; there was a touch of orange velvet around the 
neck,toned down by a frill of white lace; the sleeves were 
shirred tight to the arm, and finished at the top with but- 
terfly bows lined with orange. The description sounds 
gaudy and cumbersome, but in reality the whole thing 
was most effective. 


SOME NOTICEABLE DETAILS. 


The general effect toan observer of the gowns displayed 
was that of two extremes—severe plainness and severity of 
some costumes and fussiness and over-trimming of others; 
no fixed rule was apparently followed out as to what ma- 
terials should be combined. One costume from Madame 
Barnes was of heavy camel’s-hair. The trimming on the 
waist of this was a revers of embroidered orange velvet, a 

leated frill of white linen with appliqué medallions of 

ce, another revers of blue and white checked gingham, a 
twisted belt of orange velvet,and white satin bows. These 
details were combined so as to give the smartest of effects 
and at the same time not to look overdone. 

Wherever it was possible, braiding and trimmings were 
used, while white lace and chiffon were employed with 
furs, and jet embroidery on velvet was quite a common 
sight. The fur garments in themselves were beautiful 
and extremely odd; Russian blouses belted in with nar- 
row gold belts were made of Persian lamb, Krimmer, sa- 
ble, and mink; but the Persian lamb was quite the most 
fashionable. So exquisitely fine were some of the skins 
used in these blouses that they looked like moiré, and 
were fitted to the figure as perfectly as cloth. There 
were several capes of seal-skin trimmed with grebe, and 
some long victorines and pelerines of sable. The muffs 
were either very large and of the round shape, or else flat, 
also large, but made up of velvet, jet, and satin ribbon, 
not to mention lace and chiffon. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN MILLINERY. 
VIII.—SHIRRED HATS 


4. variety of materials from which shirred hats can 
be made is almost too large to be enumerated; the 
general manner of using them is much the same, however. 
The hat which is our model was made for a young lady of 
nineteen, who was a blonde and in deep mourning; other 
wise feathers would have been used for trimming. The 
material was black taffeta. To begin, a crown of black 
buckram was made exactly the same shape as the crown 
of the hat illustrated in Lesson No. 1. A white buckram 
foundation will do as well, but requires covering with black 
ilk. Over the shape felt braid (or straw, according to the 
season) is sewn; one small stitch to every inch of braid is 
sufficient, and you should begin at the lower edge, allow 
ing the uneven edge of the braid to extend about one 
quarter 0 fan inch beyond. Work around the crown, row 
by row, until you get to the upper edge, without cutting 
the braid at all. At the top you allow the braid to lap 
over enough to form a straight neat finish, and sew it 
down very flat and securely. Next make a round little 
flat mat, beginning at the centre and working outward, in 
much the same way asin making an old-fashioned crochet 
doily, only that the rows of braid must lap over eaeh 
other a little, the exact depth being decided by the pattern 
of the braid 

This disk is intended when finished to cover the top of 
the crown, and its size will naturally depend on the shape; 
it is well to lay it over that from time to time while work 
ing upon it to see that the shape is right As to the size, 
it should extend beyond the edge of the last row sewed on 
the side of the crown When sewing it on, put as few 
stitches as possible, but enough to make it perfectly flat in 
the centre and secure all around the edge 

Now for the brim. A yard and a half of taffeta will be 
necessary, as you have to buy it straight. Cut off a cor 
ner at each end to make it bias. You can make use of 
these corners to line the hat when finished. Bind the low 
er edge of the crown before sewing the braid on, or cover 
the whole if it is of white buckram. You can also use the 
corners to make a little twist around the head in case it 
needs that to make it firm or becoming. There is also an 
other use for these corners, and the most important one 
Cut from the bias edge of each a strip measuring a good 
three inches across; also cut two more of the same width 
from the length of silk not yet touched; these strips are to 
be used for the bows, etc., after you have frayed the edges 
with the blade of a pair of scissors. Be careful which way 
of the bias you fray, as one way makes it look ragged, and 
the other just pretty and fluffy. If you have never done 
this before, try practising on some old silk first. The re 
maining piece of thirty inches then cut into three strips, 
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two of eleven inches, and one of eight inches. They 
are joined in the way described in No. 1; and when 
joining the narrow strip to the two wide ones allow the 
surplus width to be evenly divided at both ends, and do 
not leave it all atone end. The narrow part forms the 
back. Make the seams narrow, and press with a flat- 
iron, after which cut away the selvage as close to the 
join as possible, so that when running the wires through 
they will not catch in the seam. For a first attempt, 
when practising, you had better make a plain shirred 
brim, without trying any tucks, cordings, etc. For this 
you simply fold the width of your material, which is 
joined around, in half. Leave a full inch of double 
edge and start the first thread. You will find that the 
chief difficulty is to keep straight lines with even spaces 
between. 

The general rule for shirring is, the thinner the mate- 
rial, the smaller the stitch must be. A velvet brim, for 
instance, will require a comparatively long stitch, as 
the thickness of the material will not allow it to be 
drawn into small gathers. Silk is a medium material, 
while chiffon and tulle require the finest shirring; for 
the last two materials, which are of dull surface, use 
cotton thread, but the others require button-hole twist 
in preference to sewing-silk, as it is less likely to snap 
when drawn up. 

You will notice in the hat illustrated a deep tuck near 
the edge. To make this, allow one and a half inches 
more in the upper half of the material when folding 
it double. You will find some assistance by basting 
a line of contrasting thread where the second line of 
shirring is to go. 

The other threads, especially the one which holds the 
tuck in place, will be more easily understood by the 
diagram than by any words of explanation. 

Start all shirring threads at the same place; in most 
instances this should be the back, unless a peculiar style 
of trimming makes another starting-place necessary. 
In the hat illustrated it is advisable to begin a little to 
the left or right, as the rosettes will then cover up the 
place 

Mark with a contrasting thread the point of the brim 
which is the exact middle, back and front. 

A tiny hole is made on the upper side of the brim 
where the threads start and end to push the wire in. 
Allow plenty of wire in each place, as you cannot esti 
mate the exact length until the brim is sewn on the 
crown; this is done with strong thread; and after you 
have drawn up the last shirring made, you then push 
the wire nearest the crown out just as far and as firmly 
as the material will allow; the two ends are then twist 
ed around each other so that they cannot slip. The 
same is done with each of the remaining wires, forming 
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Fig. 1.—Fur-TRIMMED CLOTH AND VELVET Gown. 


any flares or curves desired as you go 
along. When all are fastened, cut off 
to within an inch of the join, to bend 
down; draw up the threads slowly and 
carefully, tying the opposite ends to- 
gether firmly and then cutting them off. 
This completes the brim 

For trimming, the bias strips already 
prepared are made into bows placed on 
each side, the one on the right being in 
two parts, as one half finishes off the 
band around the upper part of the 
crown. The two rosettes at the back 
are of machine-pleated chiffon,and show 
both the plain raw edge and the one fin 
ished with a satin border 

Instead of the chiffon, roses could be 
used, and if a bandeau, such as those de 
scribed in Lesson No. 4, is necessary, it 
could be entirely covered with them 


WINTER GOWNS. 
See illustration on page 964 
TELVET of a deep reddish-purple 
shade forms the material for a rich 
dinner gown for an elderly lady, which 
is made in princesse etyle, with a short 
train. The front opens from the square 
neck to the foot of the skirt on a fitted 
single-piece front of brocade combining 
pale yellow, white, and violet. Revers 
of the velvet with spangled embroidery 
turn from the fronts. About the neck 
and down the fronts of the bodice is a 
thick ruche of yellowed lace. The short- 
puffed elbow sleeves have embroidered 
cuffs and lace frills. 

The evening gown for a young girl is 
pure white tulle mounted over taffeta 
silk. The tulle skirt is gathered on a 
scantier silk skirt, and has a triple ruffle 
at the foot. The tulle is mounted very 
full for the baby-waist, with a blouse 
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effect headed by a double ruffle at the front and 
a tiny ruche at the edge of the neck. A‘touch 
of color is in the ribbon on the waist, white tur- 
feta ribbon being used in conjunction with pink 
satin ribbon for a deep girdle and sleeve bands. 
A pink strap and knots are on the left side, and 
small pink roses are on the right shoulder. The 
sleeve puff is a smal] but very full standing 
ruffle of tulle. 

A cloth princesse gown in pearl gray with 
chestnut-brown velvet and narrow sable bands 
has a side-draped front to the waist, the folds 
caught together under a large knot of ribbon 
with a steel buckle on the left side; below the 
knot theskirt divides on a narrow velvet panel, 
with fur at the edges, continued around the 
bottom. ~A yoke-shaped velvet collarette is 
scalloped, and edged with fur top and bottom. 

A glossy silver-gray faced-cloth is made with 
the tucks which are this winter being used on 
cloth, velvet, and other heavy stuffs as well as 
lighter fabrics. The skirt has four narrow 
tucks about the hips, and four deep tucks 
around the bottom, which are really only imi- 
tated, the uppermost being the hem of the skirt, 
while the other three are separate folds set on 
the lining below. The round bodice has hori- 
zontal groups of tucks, and there are deep 
shoulder-caps tucked at the edge. The vest is 
of yellow lace over white satin, and the waist is 
finished with a jewelled belt. 

The calling costume shown is composed of a 
faille skirt in a London-smoke shade, and a bo- 
lero jacket of velvet to match, with white gros 
grain revers and Medici collar. Under the 
jacket is a deep draped girdle of the skirt silk, 
surmounted at the front by a vest of spangled 
lace over velvet. 


TOO MUCH. 


ER writing-table was strewn with unopen- 
ed letters, her work-table piled high with 
neglected work, and a long list of broken en 
gagements burdened her mind. And she sat 
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with her hands crossed idly in her lap and thought 
about it. 

** Perhaps the break-down was as well,” she said, with 
a queer little twist of her mouth. “A halt had to come, 
sooner or later. I can see now that for three years I have 
not owned one hour of my own time—scarcely owned 
myself, indeed, so anxious I have been to answer all pos- 
sible demands upon me. Every organization for club 
work, municipal work, or charitable work; every move- 
ment to benefit some individual or collection of individu- 
als; every reform society or pioneer association—I joined 
them all, and thought it was my duty to help along every 
good work by giving a few hours a week to each. And 
every day the number of worthy objects increased, the 
number of tasks multiplied, and yet still I thought there 
will yet be time for this, that, and the other. 

a Pa the ambition, in its way, was worthy,” she 
continued, still smiling, ‘‘ but I have ended by having to 
abandon every work I took up, because I happened only 
to possess the time and the powers of one ordinary human 
being.” 

And the reflection is commonplace enough, being the 
experience of many another woman, 
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T was one of the few great moments in Bathsheba 
Shaw's present life: her night-blooming cereus was 
opening, and all the neighbors (yes, and some of the resi- 
dents of adjoining towns) had come to see. Her bare lit- 
tle room was so clean th:t it exhaled the smell of soap 
and water; more than that,the whole house had been look- 
ed over and put in order. The neighbors were accustomed 
to say Batbsheba had three cleanings—spring and fall,and 
when the cereus came out. For weeks she had been look- 
ing forward to this one night. Every time the occasion 
came round it seemed to Ser like the flower not of the 
plant alone, but of a life-long dream; it was her one brief 
moment of tasting the joys of distinction. This dear pos- 
session of hers was the only one of its kind ever known 
in Tiverton; and so unfamiliar was it still that it might 
have been an Eden flower miraculously sprung there and 
dowered witha onchanted growth. It invested itsowner, 
too, with a fictit ,us importance, a temporary grandeur not 
to be gainsaid. And Bathsheba needed some such world- 
ly recognition. She was an old woman, strangely wrought 
out of opposing elements—of the longings and traditions 
of a poor, almost gypsy stock, and a vivid love of beauty 
and display. The latter may have been the result of men- 
tal training, for her mother had worked among ‘‘ the qual- 
ity,” and Bathsheba had heard wondrous tales of what 
might be done through money and the applause of the 
world. She longed for social eminence, and to-night, at 
least, she had it. There she stood in her little bare kitch- 
en, beside the radiant blossom so alien to the place. Bath- 
sheba was a short, square woman, with a large-featured 
face, black hair still thick and shining, and roving black 
eyes. Her eyes had a way of turning full upon you in a 
fashion the neighbors had once called bold; now, how- 
ever, since time had somewhat softened them, they seemed, 
in their reminiscence of power, to be keeping alive the 
possibilities of youth, and the dark shade over her lip in- 
tensified this expression of unfeminine vigor. She had 
‘dressed up ” for the evening in her black cashmere, and 
a new cap with a cascade of narrow purple ribbons at 
each side. The occasion made its own solemnity. Wheth- 
er it was the strangeness of a flower’s opening at night, or 
the majesty of the beautiful creature itself, everybody en- 
tered with a gentle step, and voices were hushed to whis- 
pers. The other women also had donned their best clothes, 
and they were unconsciously doing their utmost to create 
the atmosphere of a prayer-meeting or a funeral. By one 
consent they turned to the right as they entered, paused a 
moment by the plant in the middle of the room,and then, 
subdued by the dignity of beauty, passed on, whispering 
a comment to Bathsheba by the way. Every word but 
increased her solemn joy and pride. She was holding a 
reception of her little world; she was in society. 
** Ain’t it elegant?” whispered Mrs. Eli Pike. 
luck you do have!” 

Bathsheba nodded, through an added tinge of vainglory, 
and looked with some severity at Dilly Joyce, who had 
laid down her great bundle of a by the door, and came 
in flushed and exhilarated after an all day’s picnic by her- 
self. But Dilly did not even compare herself with her 
neighbors to recognize her own lack of convention. She 
walked up to the flower with her light step, and stopped 
before it in a silent-ecstasy. She stood there so long that 
a little buzz of impatience rose, and the next comer ruth- 
lessly jogged her elbow. But Dilly was far away. The 
white vista of the great corolla, with its — dusk, bad 
lengthened before her vision into halls of light; her mind 
walked there in a stately procession, and lost itself among 
the green-white shadows beyond. 

‘*Eh? what?” she said, roused by another jog at the 
elbow. ‘‘ Be I blockin’ the way? It’s like seein’ foreign 
parts, ain't it?” she added, to Bathsheba, and walked out, 
thinking her own thoughts. 

There was only one drawback to Bathsheba’s ay pee 
that night. Her niece, Lucy Vail, who lived with her and 
under her charge, took no share in the austere delights of 
the evening. She stood shyly in one corver of the kitchen, 
and Elmer Ray was ial her. Moreover, Bathsheba’s 
eyes were keen, and she had a well-grounded suspicion 
that Elmer not only looked upon Lucy from time to time 
in unconcealed delight, but that he was holding her hand. 

“Tl fix him!” said Bathsheba to herself, under her 
breath, and then she smoothed her brow and gave herself 
anew to the exigencies of her proud ition. 

The moments went on, and her social joy was over; the 
procession had filed out in silence, with a whispered good- 
night at the door and a — chime of conversation upon 
the road. Then one or two late-comers hurried in, witha 
subdued regret at having missed the flower’s opening, and 
they too were gone. Bathsheba went about with a feint 
of setting the room in order, though nothing had been put 
out of place. Lucy stepped out of her corner, and mov- 
ing up to the plant, began to examine it with an ostenta- 
tiously studious gaze. She was a delicate little creature, 
with biond hair, and a fascinating dash of freckles over 
her nose. Elmer followed her. He consulted the clock, 
comparing it with his big silver watch; but though the 
girl glanced at him from time to time in a loving impa- 
tience, as if begging him to go, he only smiled reassuring- 
ly back at her. It was Bathsheba who broke the silence. 
She had taken off the stove cover and looked in, though 
no fire had been there since supper-time; but that was 
only to give herself a moment to think. Now she faced 
about, ready for the fray, stove hook in band. 

‘** Well, Elmer,” she said, satirically, “‘ you ‘ain't seen 
the bloom, have ye? You've been here the heft o’ the 
time, but I ‘ain't noticed ye pay much heed to it.” 

‘* Oh yes,” said Elmer, eagerly, ‘I’ve been lookin’ at it. 
It’s an elegant thing. Bashaby”"—for everybody called 
Bathsheba by her first name—‘ I've got a place in Bos- 
ton. In the express business.” 

Lucy Vail’s eyes sought Bathsheba’s face in quick in- 
terrogation, but meeting a stolid lack of response, they fell 
again to the white petals of the flower. 

“Well,” remarked Bathsheba, with an indifference 
meant to be significant, ‘‘I'm glad ye have. If folks can 
make anything o’ themselves, let em, J say!” 

Elmer rose Tato warmth under this meagre encourage- 
ment. 

“T’ve been tellin’ Lucy,” he said, hastily—“‘ I’ve been 
tellin’ her, if she’d have me to-morrow I could take care 
of her.” 

This was Bathsheba’s opportunity. With the flush of 
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social victory still within the room, she faced about em- 
phatically. 

** Well, she won't have ye to-morrer, Elmer Ray,” she 
said, ‘‘nor next day, nor the day arter. Lucy’s goin’ to 
make suthin of herself.” 

Lucy gave a little forward movement, but her aunt 
leche at her, and she retreated. 

wi you be still,” said Bathsheba. ‘‘I’ll tend to 
this.” 
Elmer had flushed an angry red, but he mastered him- 
self with a sudden thought of the issue at stake. 

“I guess 'twouldn’t be no downfall for Lucy,” he said, 
resentfully. ‘It’s a stiddy job, and an expressman’s as 
good as a farmer any day—betier !” 

Bathsheba stole a glance at the flower. 
seemed to confirm her in her pride of life. 

‘* Now, Elmer,” she said, ‘‘ le’s have an understandin’. 
Your folks have ben a poor, shif’less set, for more years ’n 

ou can count. Now you needn’t git mad Mine be, too. 

ain’t a-twittin’ ye. If I be, it’s nothin’ but pot an’ kittle. 
But I’ve al’ays wished I'd riz in the world. I couldn't. I 
married into a set no better’n what I come from. Lucy 
ain’t goin’to make no such mistake. She’s goin’ to keep 
school; an’ arter that I guess she can look higher ’n any 
expressman.” 

**T haven't got a school = murmured the girl, but no 
one paid any attention to her. 

Elmer stood gripping a chair back in the clutch of an 
indignation excellently controlled. He was so angry that 
for the moment Lucy and the point at stake had entirely 
left his mind. He strode to the door, and Bathsheba 
looked after him like a conqueror. At that instant a 
quick tread sounded on the stone without—Brad Free- 
man, whose sinewy bulk seemed to fill up the door-frame. 

**How are ye, Elmer?” he said. ‘‘ Evenin’, Bashaby! 
I got home late, but my wife said nothin’ was to do but I 
must come down here an’ see your plant, whether or no. 
My gorry! ain’t that handsome!” Brad put his hands in 
his pockets, and looked beauty in the face with a frank 
and wholesale admiration. He was delicately alive to the 
disturbance in the domestic atmosphere, but he was also 
a man quite used to minding his own business. Elmer 
had faced about, his hand on the door-casing. 

**Lucy Vail,” he called, a warning note in his voice, 
“you got anything to say? If you come with me this 
minute, I can take care o’ ye!” 

But Lucy had sunk into a chair, and, her head on the 
table, was crying piteously. Elmer turned, set his shoul- 
ders defiantly, and marched out of the house. The click of 
pee pn broke sharply on the summer stillness, and his 
t went echoing over the ledge, to be lost in the dust 
road beyond. Bathsheba smoothed her apron with mone | 
complacence. 


** You look at the plant all you’re a mind to, Brad,” 
she said, in triumphant suavity. ‘I’ve got to see ’f I 
forgot to shet up them chickens. Like’s not I did, such 
a night as this is.” 

Brad gazed critically at the cactus, until his quick wood- 
trained ear had told him that she was beyond the wood- 
shed. Then he dropped a heavily affectionate hand on 
Lucy Vail’s head. 

“Give him his walkin’ ticket ?” he asked, soothingly. 
‘That the way the land lays?” 

Lucy gurgled a miserable assent, and Brad, who was 
past master at whistling, executed ‘‘ The Road to Boston.” 

** Well, don’t you cry,” he said, with a parting stroke of 
her hair. ‘There's. more’n one way to killa cat. Now 
you wipe your eyes an’ face it out. She's comin’.” 

But though Lucy could wipe her eyes, she was in- 
capable of defiance. She could endure, in an unflinching 
joyalty, to the day of her death, but she could never 
fight her way to victory. Heavily and in silence she 
made her way to bed, and, hours after, Bathsheba, keeping 
loyal watch beside the closing flower, heard her crying 
softly in the dark. Several times Bathsheba crept up the 
stairs to listen. Once she thought of going up to offer 
the sage counsel of the old to youth. 

‘**But there!” she said, aloud, returning to her post, 
**"twon't do her no hurt in the end. She'll be glad on ’t 
when ghe gits to - -.. And by the light of one candle 
(with gome instinctive feeling that the silent farewell of her 
npn flower must not be betrayed by ordinary light), 
she sat down beside it, and lived with it the last dign fied 
moments of departing magnificence. 

Next day Lucy Vail took up the burden of a life be- 
wilderingly —~ = In the two years she had lived 
with her aunt, Elmer had been, in his instant and un- 
changing devotion, like the very spirit of joy. He wore 
for her the sweet familiarity of those we are to love. 
Now some blighting fortune had snatched him away from 
her, and she was bereft. She never for a moment blamed 
the agent of her tragedy. Bathsheba seemed to her only 
an unimportant representative of that terrible power 
called change. As for Bathsheba herself, she half forgot 
the little scene that night enacted in her kitchen. Elmer 
had gone away. He was said to be doing well; but since 
Lucy never mentioned him, it was fair to conclude that 
the thouglit of him also was out of her heart. Bathsheba 
walked hither and yon, vainly trying to get her niece a 
school; and once, ambitious supplement to the reception 
night of her tropical beauty, she gave a tea party, all too 
large for her little kitchen. In these days Bathsheba’s 
eyes snapped like hemlock twigs, and she walked with a 
dominating tread. The world was her oyster, and though 
late, it should be opened. 


Its beauty 


Only Brad Freeman guessed why Lucy paled and grew 
is pindiing day by day, and why a hungry look made its 
home in her little patient face. It was one storm 


af- 
ternoon in the late fall that he met her on the ; ae 
sprinkling of snow had fallen, and they had reached a 
bare circle under the three t pines. Brad stopped be- 
fore her and eyed her with kindly interest. 

“What you out such a day’s this for?” he asked. 
**Guess you're the only woman that’s ventere: it, cept 
Dilly, an’ she’s froze her nose till it ain’t got no more feel- 
in’ in it’n a snow image.” 

The girl smiled faintly. 

“*T get so tired of re a in the house,” she said, spolo- 
getically. ‘‘Seems if I couldn't wait for spring.” 

Me little creatur’,” said Brad, ‘‘an’ the winter ain't 
n ” 
Lucy went on, but he stood looking after her. Sud- 
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denly he took a step forward and called her name. She 
ae. and Brad went close up to her. 

“Lucy,” said he, ‘‘’ain’t you heard from him?” 

A pitiful quiver went over her face; she shook her 


“ Holy Moses!” remarked Brad, reflectively. ‘‘ But, 
Lucy,” he called, as she turned again to go on, ‘‘ you don’t 
think he’s mad?” 


This time she did speak, but in a pinched little voice. 

“He ought to be,” she said, bitterly. “I didn’t say 
anything that night. I didn’t stand upforhim. I ought 
to stood up ‘side of him, and told him ‘twas all right. I 
ought to gone with him then/” The words had a ring of 
finality. She gave him a glance fierce with her scorn of 
herself, and hurried away into the sifting snow. Brad 
looked after her until she rounded the barberry-bush 
corner, and then he too took his homeward way. But he 
did not whistle, and he walked with his h bowed in 
thought. 

Thanksgiving week that year was colder than anybody 
remembered it for a long time. It made a ‘‘spell of 
weather ” which brought distinction upon the festival, and 
marked it out for years to come as the cold Thanksgiving 
of 18—. It was on Wednesday that Brad Freeman, his 
fur a gpoge down over his ears and his army overcoat 
buttoned to the chin, came blustering into Bathsheba’s 
kitchen. Bathsheba, without her cap, and floury from ex- 
cess of zeal, stood at the table contemplating her squash 
jee with fervor. The mince and apple had been baked 

ays before, but it was a Tiverton tradition that squash 
and pumpkin should wait until the last minute, thus losin 
none of their freshness through lapse of time. Lucy Vai 
sat by the window crocheting an edge on serpentine braid. 
Since the color bad begun to fade out of her cheeks Bath- 
sheba had favored her, and rendered ber dull days still 
more monotonous by denying her a share in their house- 
hold work. 

** My soul and body! le’ me git into that sto’!” said Brad, 
with a contagious cheerfulness, ling off his cap. 
‘Here, Bashaby, you take off one of the covers an’ gi’ me 
a boost. I'd ruther be a hard-wood knot to-day than 
President of the United States. ‘Lijah an’ his chariot o’ 
fire wouldn’t be a bad scheme neither.” 

Bathsheba laughed aloud in cackling mirth. She liked 
Brad heartily. He suited one side of her nature to a 
charm, and to-day she needed him. He seemed to have 
opened the gates of her cold-besieged prison to a presence 
genial as the sun. 

“You can crawl up the chimbly ’f you ain't afraid o’ 
soot,” she said, jovially. ‘‘ Here, gi’ me your coat, an’ 
I'll hang it so ’twill warm through ‘fore you go out agin. 
My, ain’t it thick!” 

** Well,” said Brad, bending over the stove and spread- 
ing out both hands over a red-hot cover, “ where d’ye think 
I've been?” 

**Law! don’t ask me,” returned Bathsheba, drawing up 
also. “I’ain’t heard a word for a week. Everybody 
might be dead and buried an’ we shouldn’t know, That's 
what comes of a passel o’ women livin’ together. Can't 
git out to your own funeral.” 

**T’ve been,” said Brad, with importance, casting a sharp 
glance at Lucy by the window—‘‘ I’ve been to Boston.” 

The girl started a little, but Bathsheba was unmoved. 

**Do tell!” said she. ‘‘’Nervy go?” 

“No; I went up to carry some pa’tridges. I've al’ays 
sent ‘em, but it come over me I might as well take ‘em 
along myself an’ see how ’t looks out in the world. It's 
a powerful busy place,” continued Brad, reflectively. 
‘* Busier now than ’twill be any time till Christmas. Why, 
they tell me Christmas is the busiest time o’ the year. 
Workin’ folks—expressmen an’ such—can’t git off then to 
save their necks. Can't even go down into the country to 
spend the day. They can Thanksgivin’, though,” he add- 
ed, meaningly. 

Bathsheba looked up at him, and Lucy Vail gave an- 
other little start. But Brad was gazing, in preoccupied 
fascination, at his gnarly fingers, still spread out over the 
stove. 

“I may go out later with some pelts,” he said, absently. 
“'F I get enough minks. I’ve about made up my mind 
to let the mushers live. i don’t fetch nothin’.” 

The little room was throbbing with heat. Bathsheba 
rose to put the pot on for dinner. The clock said half 
past eleven. . 

**Won’t ye stay?” she asked, as Brad rose also and be- 
gan to shake himself into his coat. 

**Can’t,” he answered, briefly. ‘“‘ Much obliged to you. 
*Nervy’s goin’ to have a pork stew, an’ I sha’n’t hear the 
last on’t ’f Iain’t on hand. Sho now! I most forgot my 
arrant. Uncle ’Lisha Nudd’s comin’ down to spend 
Thanksgivin’, an’ he wants to see you the wust way. Said 
80, fust thing. when I asked him, an’ I swore by all 't was 
good an’ bad I'd have you down to our house this evenin’.” 

Buthsheba’s face lighted with a pleased expectancy. 
“*Lisha Nudd,” she repeated. ‘‘ Well, there, I’ain’t seen 
him for I dun’no’ how long. I should like to se’ down an’ 
mull a little over old times. But I dun’no’’s Lucy better 
go out in this cold—” 

Brad looked Lucy in the face, and seemed to draw her 
eyes in return. 

“She ain’t invited,” he said, coolly. ‘‘It’s an old folks’ 
treat. She can come some other time with the young 
ones. That's all right, ain’t it, Lucy?” 

She smiled faintly, and the breath came quicker between 
= 2 lips. She was vaguely excited; she dared not think 
why. 

Wen, I'll be ——— if I can help comin’,” said 
Bathsheba, also in a flutter over her own set of antici- 
pations. ‘‘ I'll be along some time arter seven.” 

** An’ wrop up,” called Brad, as he stood with his hand 
on the door. ‘‘ Lucy, you see to’t. Don’t you let any- 
body go out o’ this house to-night ’thout bein’ wropped 
up,” he added, warningly, and was gone. 


Brad Freeman’s house conceded nothing whatever to 
the demands of conventional — It was a great farm- 
house, black from having lived long unpainted, but in 
summer-time sweet under the drooping elms lining the 
grassy drive and leaning over the eaves. The doors were 
pam My the windows rattled, and the entire place wore a 
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neral air of unremonstrating decay. Brad had no time 
or dull repairs. He was sworn by right of birth to “‘ go 
gunnin’,” and to lie long hours listening to the silence of 
the wood. Yet in few homes would you find such de- 
light in life, such unfailing trust in the kindliness of this 
earthly scheme; and when, at seven o’clock on Thanks- 
giving eve, Bathsheba, wrapped in her blanket shawl, 
opened the outer door and stumbled into the kitchen, she 
came upon a well-contented company. 

“Here, "Nervy!” she called. *‘‘ You there? I’ve gota 
thickness o’ this cloud over my face, an’I can’t tell t’other 
from which. How dy do, all? I dun’no’ who you be.” 

Minerva, a comfortable woman destined to be perpetu- 
ally young, in spite of the laughing wrinkles under her 
eyes, came forward and extricated Bathsheba from her 
wraps. Bathsheba looked about her. Brad lounged by 
the humming stove, pipe in hand. On the other side sat 
a little, thin old man, with a portentous nose, and eyes 
narrowed to a slit, through which a bright blue gleam 
pierced the world without and claimed the right of uni- 
versal survey. 

* Well, there!” cried Bathsheba, coal, stretching out 
a mittened hand to him and clapping him on the back 
with the other, ‘‘ if this ain’t you! Ido give up beat. | 
never expected to lay eyes on you this side o’ Jordan.” 

*Lisha Nudd laughed in a high key, and his eyes twin- 
kled reat 4 e looked as if time would have tough 
work to get the better of him. 

‘Large as life,” he chuckled, wheezingly, ‘an’ twice 
as handsome. I’m good for twenty year yit. So be you, 
Bashaby, so be you!” He hitched his chair a comfortable 
inch nearer the fire, knocked the ashes from his pipe, and 
began to fill it again. Meanwhile Mrs. Freeman had car- 
ried away Bathsheba’s things to the fore-room,” and Brad 
drew up the rocking-chair for her in front of the hearth. 

‘* Here,” said he, ‘‘ you git warmed through. Put your 
feet right up.” 

Bathsheba was happy. As the warmth permeated her 
chilled hands and feet, so the joy of old recollections and 
companionship stole over her, and melted her to a pleas- 
ing mood. 

**Law! 'Lisha Nudd,” she began, jovially, ‘* who'd ha’ 
thought we should be settin’ here talkin’ over old times? 
I thought, when you moved away from Tiverton, you'd 
gone for good.” 

Meanwhile Brad Freeman, with a glance at his wife 
and a portentous wink, walked quickly round Bathsheba’'s 
broad back, opened the clock door, and set the hands back 
fifteen minutes. His wife giggled, and then giggled 
again under his glare of rebuke. 

‘*Do hear them young ones in the back kitchen,” said 
she, with a futile air of covering her lapse. ‘‘ They're in 
there makin’ candy. It al’ays tickles me to death to know 
they're havin’ a rinktum.” 

**Remember the time you read frogs’ legs was good to 
eat,” asked ’Lisha, taking long whiffs of retrospective en- 
>a ‘an’ I ketched ye a whole pailful?”’ 

thsheba settled back in her chair and gave herself 
quite over to the delights of memory. 

‘* Yes, an’ I put ‘em in a milk-pan, an’ turned another 
pan over ‘em, an’ we said we'd cook ‘em arter folks had 
gone to bed.” 

“Priest Rowe was goin’ by, an’ see the light,” said 
*Lisha, taking his pipe out and yp tg bes thin old leg. 
‘‘An’ he says, ‘There’s Bashaby an’ "Lisha settin’ up; 
I'll go in an’ offer prayer.’ He never lost no chances, 
Priest Rowe didn’t!” 

** An’ we set there talkin’ as budge as you please,” put 
in Bathsheba; ‘‘an’ all to once them frogs—I dun’no’ what 
started ‘em up—they begun to hop an’ drum on the tin 
pan. An’, my soul! when he kneeled down an’ offered 
prayer, someway or another that pan fell off, an’ them 
frogs come hoppin’ round the room. Priest Rowe must 
ha’ been prayin’ with his eyes open. He got up as if 
you'd scalt him. ‘What does this mean?’ says he; an’ 
you haw-hawed right out. ‘Never you fear,’ says you. 
‘It’s Scriptural. Plagues of Egypt!’ says you. My! how 
he did put for the door! I can see him now. His back 
was straighter’n a ramrod.” 

Brad sauntered across the room and walked up to the 
clock. This time he sacrificed only ten minutes. His 
een and with ostentatious clatter put in a stick of 
wood, 

** An’ was the frogs hoppin’ round all that time?” she 
asked. ‘‘ Poor creatur’s! an’ you killed ’em, arter all?” 

“Law, no!” laughed Bathsheba, easily. ‘They'd gin 
us too much sport. ‘Lisha opened the door, an’ I swop 
*em out into the grass.” 

‘*We sut up together as much as a year, didn’t we, 
Bashaby?” asked ’Lisha, with an apparent effort of mem- 
ory, as if he screwed the fact out of his eyes. 

“I guess we did,” said Bathsheba, cheerfully. ‘‘ Re- 
member "Zek’el Stack’s dog? That was the beater!” 

"Lisha wheezed himself into a cough. He laid down 
his pipe on the edge of the wood-box with a trembling 
but careful hand, and Brad brought hima dipper of water 
from the pail at the sink. 

‘““"Twas this way, ye see,” said "Lisha, when he had 
somewhat recovered, but mopping the tears from his dr 
old cheeks with a gay bandanna. ‘‘I used to set up wit 
Bashaby. An’ ’Zek’el Stack, that lived next door (you 
know, the old Widder Giles’ place ‘tis now), he u to 
keep ‘count of when I went home, an’ next day ‘twould 
be all over the place. I couldn’t meet a neighbor but 
what I'd hear, ‘Quarter to two last night, wa’n’t it, 
’Lisha?’ or ‘ Ha’ past one,’ as't might be. I never had much 
stren’th in my arms, an’ I couldn’t tackle ’em; so I jest set 
my wits to work. How’s he find out so regular, I says to 
myself. Does he set up too? He never seems to lose no 
sleep. Then it come acrost me, all of a sudden, ’twas that 
little yappin’ dog o’ his, that never let a skeeter go b 
’thout takin’ ’count on’t. ay she'd thought on’t 
too. ‘It’s Tiger,’ says she. ‘He kicks up a row when 
you drive out o’ the yard, an’ old ’Zek’el springs up an’ 
puts for the clock.’ ell, one day I spoke to two or three 
o’ the po on the sly, an’ when ’Zek’el got up next morn- 
in’ he didn’t have no dog 

“‘ Now, you didn’t kill him?” exclaimed Mrs. Freeman, 
with an indignation somewhat overdrawn, for Brad had 
gone to look out of the window, and she anticipated an- 
a9 = ge to the clock. 

‘* Well, no, not exactly kill him,” said ’Lisha, judicially, 
wrinkling up his face until his eyes had quite disap 
in the malicious folds. ‘‘’Zek’el had an old-f: ned 
‘well-sweep, an’ we filled the bucket full 0’ rocks an’ tied 
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Tiger to t’other eend o’ the sweep. An’ then we le’ down 
the bucket, an’ Tiger staid up there, high as Haman. He 
ought to ha’ come down if he didn’t like it. I dun’no’ ’s I 
mentioned the string that hil’ him. "Twas round his 
neck.” 

‘I call that pretty mean,” said Mrs..Freeman, ‘‘I’d 
be ashamed to tell of it.” 

“Oh, well, he wa’n’t much loss,” said Bathsheba, her 
face wreathed in smiles. ‘‘ He was all choked up o’ fat, 
an’ ‘twas a real cross to him to keep on barkin’. I dun’no’ 
but he was better on’t.” 

‘*T’ll run down an’ get a few Bald’ins an’ a 
cider?” said Minerva, iuterrogatively, to her husband. 

“No,” answered Brad, with a significant glance. *‘It’s 
the night afore Thanksgiviu’. Let’s have out the coffee- 


Pe That's what I say,” called Uncle ’Lisha. ‘‘ Coffee 
warms ye up. Puts some _ blood into ye.” And 
while Minerva bustled round with a somewhat fluttered 
haste and the Eastern aroma tinged the air, he led Bath- 
sheba on in a strain of old-time recollections. 

Batbsheba yielded herself without restraint to the joy 
of the hour. The desire of the world and the shows 
thereof fell away from her in the company of this ancient 
friend. Her real nature rose up and asserted itself; no- 
thing seemed more desirable to her than the rougher joys 
of her youth. She was a born story - teller, and Uncle 
’Lisha knew all the cues to stir her memory. She told 
the tale of the deserted farm at Saltash Mills, and the 
young wife who sits in the kitchen night after night, 
crooning ‘* Long, long ago,” and rocking the cradle. She 
told the story of Eben Lowe, who had a murderous tem- 
per, and struck his wife, whom he dearly loved, and who 
put his hand in the fire and burned it to distorted useless 
ness, 

‘An’ then she had to wait on him by inches,” said 
Bathsheba, ruthlessly. “’Twas bis right hand, an’ he 
never could seem to learn to do anything with t’other. 
The heft o’ that punishment fell on the wrong head, J 
png 
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esate Mrs. Freeman had slipped away into the back 
kitchen, and a clatter of little feet on the bare stairs and 
a silence without told the tale of the children’s departure. 

“Law!” cried Bathsheba, with a sudden recall to tran- 
sitory things,‘ is 'Nervy sendin’ them young ones to bed? 
If it’s late as that, it’s time for me to be clippin’ on’t 
home.” 

“Oh, we pack ‘em off in good season,” said Brad, care- 
lessly, settling the coffee with a dexterous hand. ‘‘ Git 
‘em out the way! Don’t you talk about time, It’s jest 
the edge o’ the evenin’.” 

Bathsheba faced about and looked at the clock. ‘‘On’y 
quarter past eight!” she exclaimed. ‘My suz! Is your 
clock right?” 

‘‘Had it fixed last week,” said Brad, conclusively. 
“Now, ’Nervy, here you be. I'll put in the cream, an’ 
you turn out the coffee.” 

And then the four drew into a circle about the stove 
and supped their heartening drink, the while Bathsheba 
settled more and more into a delighted content. 

“"F I stay till arter ten, Brad, you’ll have to go home 
with me,” she warned him. ‘‘I dun’no’ ’s I’m afraid o’ 
spirits, but I shouldn’t choose to meet one.” 

‘* Now,” said ’Lisha, argumentatively, holding out his 
empty cup for a second portion, ‘‘ did you ever know of 
a case where anybody come back? I never did.” 

Bathsheba seemed for a moment to have withdrawn 
her real self, and to be searching in forgotten chambers 
of her brain. “I dun’no’’s I ever did,” she owned, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Yes, I have,too! An’ you know it as well as I 
do. Clarissy Ordway! Don’t you remember what she 
see?” 


“Well, I believe there was suthin,” agreed "Lisha; ‘‘but 
I don’t rightly remember what.” 

“Give us the yarn,” said Brad, getting up to peer 
again from the window. ‘‘ Here, Bashaby, you let me 
turn your chair round a mite, so’t you won't face this 
light.” He gently pulled it about, so that she was again 
back to the clock. Then he made way with another 
twenty minutes. 

““ Why, ’twas this way,” said Bathsheba, taking a sip of 
coffee and brightening as recollections came trooping in. 
‘*I wonder I ’ain’t thought o’ that afore, but I ’ain’t, for as 
much as fifteen year. Once I thought on’t all the time. 
Why, Clarissy Ordway was one o’ my mates, on’y two 
year younger. She lived all alone with her mother on the 
old place, an’ they let the farm out to halves, an’ her mo- 
ther took in tailorin’. Clarissy never set a stitch. Her 
mother was too precious of her for that. She was a pret- 
ty creatur’, an’ you’d ha’ thought Mis’ Ordway meant her 
for the President’s wife by the way she kep’ her fixed up. 
Clarissy was willin’ enough to do her part, but her mother 
wouldn’t hear to’t. ‘What can I do?’ I’ve heerd ber say 
over ’n’ over on a washin’-day, an’ her mother ’d tell her: 
‘Oh, I’m most through now.. You go out an’ set on the 
steps, where it’s cool, an’ mind you put. on your hat an’ 
don’t git burnt.’ Well, so’t went on, an’ Clarissy grew 
prettier 'n’ prettier. Precious few that didn’t want her/” 

‘I didn’t,” broke in Uncle "Lisha, ‘‘She did have a 
fair skin an’a good oo step, but she never had nothin’ 
to say for herself. I liked some snap in a girl, in them 
days. I’ain’t changed much, neither!” He set down his 
empty cup, and after a nod expressing his lien on perpet- 
ual youth, be; to fill his pipe. 

‘Well, be that as’t may, I guess she wouldn't ha’ had to 
look fur for a match. But she didn’t hear to none on ’em. 
That lasted till "Lonzo come along. *Lonzo—’Lonzo— 
strange I can’t remember his last name! But there! it Il 
come. Well, the minute they set eyes on one another ’twas 
all over, an’ I guess ‘twa’n’t many days afore they said so. 
*Lonzo was visitin’ his uncle (he’d been to sea for a while, 
an’ I dun’no’ what all; kind of a rollin’ stone), but now 
he was down to Mis’ Ordway’s the whole tote o’ the time, 
an’ he an’ Clarissy walked out in the medders lookin’ into 
one another’s eyes as if —_ could eat one another.” 

‘*’Nough to make ye sick!” interjected Uncle ’Lisha. 

** Well, I dun’no’!” said Bathsheba, judicially. ‘‘It’sa 
good time while it lasts. Well, they married, an’ lived 
right there, an’ Mis’ Ordway done the work. But ’long in 
the winter "Lonzo grew kind er uneasy, an’ it got round 
he was goin’ up to Boston or som’er’s to buy stock an’ set 
up a store—dry-goods an’ everything else. Clarissy looked 
like death the day he went, an’ when he didn’t come back, 
week in an’ week out, she fell away till she wa’n’t no bet- 
ter’n a shadder. An’ she didn’t hear from him, Tom 
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Giles Wet pomtmenies then, an’ he said so; but git a word 
out 0’ we couldn’t. We knew well énough she 
never stopped dwellin’ on him, but she kep’ ber lips glued 
together. An’ so’t went on, till one day, ‘long in the 
spring, I run in to borry some boneset, an’ there he sut. 

ou never see such a change in anybody. He’d all fell 
away, an’ I’}l be whipped if there wa’n’t some gray in his 
hair. But Clarissy looked like a new bein’. Her eyes 
were bright, an’ she was gay as a lark, springin’ round 
there gittin’ supper. Seemed as if she wouldn’t let her 
mother see t’ it that time, cause she wanted to do all for 
*Lonzo. ‘’Lonzo,’ she kep’ on ip as if she couldn’t hear 
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one. They're both here.’ She never took no notice o’ me, 


the fire. But you couldn't put me off so. ‘ Well, Lonzo 
says I, ‘when’s the store go pe 
goin’ to be,’ he says, as if he could ha’ killed me. 
says I, ‘here I’ve been bindin’ shoes an’ savin’ up to buy 
me a set o’ china, an’I thought maybe you'd have some 
gay patterns. Ain’t you goin’ into business at all?’ ‘No,’ 
says he, an’ he got up an’ walked off into the bedroom, an’ 
left Clarissy lookin’ at me as if I'd struck him. Well, then 
it begun to seem as if Clarissy was pickin’ up an’ "Lonzo 
was goin’ into a decline. He never got back his flesh, an’ 
he kep’ iu-door all the time. “T'was a real hot spring day, 
when I went in a minute afore dinner to carry ’em the 
Star; there was suthin’ in it about that murder down to 
Devonport. You know, ’Lisha—the storekeeper ’t was 
killed in his shop? An’ now they'd jest took up two men, 
kind o’ tramps, that owned they'd had a hand init. Well, 
I hadn’t more’n finished readin’ the piece out loud when 
‘Lonzo got up an’ gripped Clarissy by the wrist, an’ 
walked right out into the wood-shed with her. ‘For- 
ever!’ says I, ‘that’s manners!’ But Mis’ Ordway begun 
to talk over the murder, an’ spec’late on what might be. 
But all of a sudden we heard a kind of a long moan from 
the wood-shed, an’ then "Lonzo’s voice. ‘ What’s that?’ 
says I; but afore we could git out of our chairs, Clarissy 
come in, touchin’ the door-casin’ an’ the sink an’ the table, 
as if she couldn't hardly drag herself along. She was so 
white she was yeller—I can see her now—an’ her eyes 
looked like live coals. ‘What's the matter?’ says her mo- 
ther. ‘Clarissy, what is it?’ ‘’Lonzo wa’n’t very well,’ 
says Clarissy,as if her mouth was dry. ‘He’s all right 
now.’ Well, I knew suthin was to do, but I couldn’t find 
out by stayin’, an’ so 1 sut a while an’ then went home. 
But ’twas that very day it come out the other two.men 
had turned State’s evidence, an’ said "Lonzo was with ’em. 
Seemed they fell in + =r an’ drunk up their money, 
an’ then they thought they’d sleep in the store that night. 
But old Drown was hidin’ there—he’d had some things 
stole—an’ he got up and clinched with ’em, an’ somebody 
hit him over the head. An’ the men swore’twas ’Lonzo, 
an’ he was wanted. Brad, what under the sun do you 
keep goin’ to that winder for? Who do you expect?” 
Brad sprang guiltily back to his seat. ‘‘I was won- 
derin’ if. there was any chance of snow,” said he. 
“Snow! Why, ’twas bright starlight when I come in. 
If ther’s a storm brewin’ I must git home.” 
Now Bathsheba rose also from her chair. 
pushed her back with a ruthless hand. 
“’Tie starlight!” she said, with an indignant look at 
Brad. ‘‘ He’s as wild as a hawk the night afore Thanks- 
ivin’. Flies to his head. Go on with your dyestuff, 


But ’Nervy 


‘Well, the amount on’t was the sheriff appeared arter 
*Lonzo, an’ a whole passel o’ men jest ha’nted the place. 
Ye see, there was a reward. But nobody could git a word 
out o’ Clarissy. The sheriff tried it, an’ then the neighbors 
took it up; but ask what they would, she'd look up at’em 
kind o’ pitiful, an’ keep sayin’ over ’n’ over, ‘I dun’no’ 
where he is,’ as if ’twas a lesson she’d learnt. But one 
moonlight night I met her right down’t the turn o’ the road 
—there where the barberries grow so thick. “Pwas towards 
eleven o'clock, an’ I was most scart to be out so late; but 
I al’ays was a terrible hand to set up, an’ that night Aunt 
Hopeful an’ I got to quiltin’,an’ forgot all about the 
time. Clarissy was as scart as I was. She had a basket, 
an’ she pulled her shawl over it, fust motion she made. 
‘Why, Clarissy,’ says I, when I'd got back my breath, 
‘where you goin’? Le’ me carry your basket a minute. 
It looks real heavy.’ ‘I ain’t goin’ anywheres,’ she says, 
as independent as you please. ‘The basket ain’t heavy. 
There’s nothin’ in it.’ But Clarissy wa’n’t used to lyin’, 
an’ her voice shook so’t I couldn’t hardly hear what she 
said. An’ she turned right round an’ walked home with 
me, an’ never spoke a word all the way. But while we 
walked along I could hear a kind o’ clinkin’ noise inside 
the basket, an’ I said to myself, ‘ That’s a spoon ag’inst a 
cup.’ An’ it all come over me. Clarissy knew where 
*Lonzo lay hid, an’ she was carrying him victuals.” 

There sounded.a swift rattle of wheels on the frozen 
road. Brad started to his feet and peered into the dark- 


ness. He sank back with a gratifi . 
** Next night—” said Bathsheba.—‘“‘ Here we're all alone, 
ain’t we? Brad, you hand me that extra pipe o’ yourn; 


there ’tis on the chimbly-piece. I ain't had a smoke for 
two year, an’ I’ve gin up snuff.—Next night I hid me be- 
hind the barberry bushes, an’ there I staid till I was 
most wore out. But ‘long ’bout ten o’clock there was 
Clarissy with her basket. I waited till she’d got round 
the corner an’ over the fence, an’ then I slipped out an’ 
follered her; an’ I’ll be buttered if she didn’t go jest where 
I knew she would—down to that old shet-up house o’ Josh 
Marden’s. She stood outside a minute, an’ then give a 
kind of a whistle (like a whippoorwill she meant it to 
be, but it sounded more like a chicken with the pip), an’ 
the door opened, an’ she went in. I clipped it home agin, 
an’ I don’t believe you could ha’ found a tickleder creatur’ 
than I was all that night. Ye see, I knew suthin nobody 
else did, an’ I was.as pleased as a cat with two tails, Next 
mornin’ ma’am kep’ sayin’ to me, ‘ Bashaby, what under 
the sun is the matter with you?’ For I was bustin’ out 
singin’, ’though I hadn’t-no more voice ’n a crow;.an’ all 
I could say was,.‘Seems to me ’tis a terrible funny world.’ 
Well, that arternoon I was walkin’ up through the lot, an’ 
I see a t. gang o’ the neighbors streamin’ along tow- 
ards our house. Sally Flint was ahead, an’ soon as she got 
any wheres near me she hollered out: ‘They’ve got him! 
They’ve got him!’ ‘Got who?’ says I. ‘’Lonzo,’ says she. 
‘Sheriff Briggs was watchin’ last night, an’ he see Clar- 
issy goin’ down to the old Marden house, an’ follered her; 
(Continued on page 978, Supplement.) 
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CHAPTER XIII 

‘ EORGE WALDEAUX hummed a tune gayly as he 

I climbed the winding maze of streets in Vannes, one 
cloudy afternoon, with Lisa. 

‘*It is impertinent to be modern Americans in this old 
town,” he said. ‘‘ We might play that we were jongleurs, 
and that it was still medisval times. I am sure the gray 
walls yonder and the fortress houses in this stréet have 
not changed in ages.” 

‘* Neither have the smells, apparently,” said Lisa, grim- 
ly. ‘“‘ Wrap this scarf about your throat, George. You 
coughed last night.” 

George tied up his throat. ‘‘ Coughed, did 1?” he said, 
anxiously. He had had a cold last winter, and his wife, 
with her poultices and fright, had convinced him that he 
was a confirmed invalid. The coming of her baby had 
given to the woman a motherly feeling toward all of the 
world, even to her husband. 

‘**Look at these women,” he said, going on with his 
funcy, presently. ‘‘ Iam sure that they were here wearing 
these black gowns and huge red aprons in the twelfth 
century. What is this?” he said, stopping abruptly, toa 
boy of six who was digging mud at the foot of an ancient 
ivy-covered tower. 

**C’est le tour du Connétable,” the child lisped. “‘ Et 
v'la, monsieur!” pointing to a filthy pen with a gate of 
black oak; ‘‘ v’la le donjon de Clisson!” 

‘*Who was Clisson?” said Lisa, impatiently. 

‘‘A live man to Froissart—and to this boy,” said George, 


laughing. ‘‘I told you that we had gone back seven cen 
turies. This fog comes in from the Morbihan sea where 


Arthur and his knights went sailing to find the Holy Greal. 
They have not come back. And south yonder is the coun- 
try of the Druids. I will take you to-morrow and show 
you twenty thousand of their menhirs, and then we will 
sail away to an island where there is an altar that the ser- 
pent-worshippers built ages before Christ.” 

Lisa laughed. He was not often in this playful mood. 
She panted as she toiled up the dark little street, a step 
behind him, but he did not think of giving her his arm. 
He had grown accustomed to regard himself as the invalid 
now, and the one who needed care. 

‘Iam going for letters,” he called back, diving into a 
dingy alley. The baby and its bonne were near Lisa. The 
child never was out of her sight for a moment. She 
waited, standing a little apart from Colette to watch 
whether the passers-by would notice the baby. When 
one or two of the gloomy and stolid women who hurried 
past in their wooden sabots clicked their fingers to it, she 
could not help smiling gayly and bidding them good-day. 

* Begun iu Hagrse’s Bazan No, 41, Vol. XXIX. 
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The fog was stifling. As she waited she gave a tired 
gasp. Colette ran to her. ‘‘ Madame is going to be ill!” 

‘*No,no! Don’t frighten monsieur.” 

George came out of the gate at the moment. 

‘** Going to faint again, Lisa?” he said, with an annoyed 
glance around the street. ‘‘ Your attacks do choose the 
most malapropos times—” 

*‘Oh dear no, George! Iam quite well—quite.” She 
walked beside him with an airy step, laughing gayly now 
and then, but George’s frown deepened. 

“I don’t understand these seizures at all,” he said. 
** You seem to be in sound physical condition.” 

**Oh, all women have queer turns, George.” 

**Did you consult D’Abri, as I told you to do,in Paris?” 

** Yes, yes! Now let us talk no more about it. I have 
had these—symptoms since I was a child.” 

** You never told me of them before we were married,” 
he muttered. 

Lisa scowled darkly at him, but she glanced at the baby 
and her mouth closed. Little Jacques should never hear 
her rage nor swear. 

From an overhanging gable at the street corner looked 
down a roughly hewn stone Madonna. The arms of the 
Holy Child were outstretched to bless. Lisa paused be- 
fore it, crossing herself. A strange joy filled her heart. 

‘*I too am a mother! I too!” she said. She hurried 
after George and clung to his arm as they went home. 
‘* Was there any letter?” she asked. 

“Only one, from Munich— Miss Vance. 
opened it.” 

**I thought your mother would write. 
heard about the boy!” 

George's face grew dark. 
come.” 

‘*You wish for her every day, George?” 
at him wistfully. 

“Yes, I do. She and I were comrades to a queer de- 


I haven't 
She must have 
**No, she’ll not write. Nor 


She looked 


gree. I long for something hearty and homelike again. 
See here, Lisa. I'm going home before my boy begins to 
talk. I mean he shall grow up under wholesome Ameri- 


can influences—not foreign.” 


‘** Not foreign,” she repeated, gravely. She was silent 


awhile. ‘I have thought much of it all lately,” she said 
at last. ‘It will be wholesome for Jacques on your 
farm. Horses—dogs— Your mother willlove-him. She 


can’t help it. She—I acted like a beast to that woman, 
George. I'll say that. She hit me hard. But she has 
good traits. She is not unlike my own mother.” 

George said nothing. God forbid that he should tell 
her even by a look that she and Ler mother were of a caste 
different from his own. 
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But he was bored to the soul by the difference; he was 
tired of her ignorance, which she showed every minute, 
of her ghastly, unclean knowledges—which never 
showed. 

They came into the court-yard of the Chfteau de la 
Motte, the ancient castle of the Breton dukes, which is 
now an inn. The red sunset flamed up behind the sad 
little town, and its gray old houses and spires massed on 
the hill, and the black river creeping by. George's eyes 
kindled at the sombre picture. 

“In this very court,” he said, ‘‘ Constance stood when 
she summoned the states of Brittany to save her boy Ar- 
thur from King John.” 

‘*Oh yes! you have read of it to me in your Shake- 
speare. It is one of his unpleasant stories. Come, bébé. 
It grows damp.” 

As she climbed the stone stairway with the child, Co 
lette lingered to gossip with the portier. ‘‘ Poor lady! 
You will adore her! She is one of us. But she makes of 
that béte Anglais and the ugly child saints and gods!” 

When George presently came up to their bare little 
room Lisa was singing softly as she rocked Jacques to 
sleep. 

‘*Can’t you sing the boy something a bit more cheer- 
ful?” he said, ‘* You used to know some jolly catches 
from the music-halls.” 

** Catches for him?” with a frightened look at the child’s 
shut eyes. 

‘The ‘Adeste Fideles’ is moral, but it is not a merr 
air. You sing it morning, noon, and night,” he grumbled. 

‘* Yes,” she whispered, laying the child in its crib. 
“‘One never knows how much he understands, and he 
may remember, I thought. Some day when he is a great 
boy he may hear it, and he’ll think, ‘ My mother sang that 
hymn. She must have been a good woman.’ ” 

‘** Nonsense, Lisa!” said George, kindly. ‘‘ You'll teach 
him every day, while he is growing to be a great boy, that 
you are a good woman.” 

She said nothing, but stood on the other side of the 
crib looking at him. 

** Well, what is it?” said George, uneasily. ‘‘ You look 
at me as if somebody were dragging you away from me.” 

She laughed. “What ridiculous fancies you have!” 
She came behind him, and drawing his head back, kissed 
him on the forehead. ‘‘Oh, you poor, foolish boy!” she 
said. 

Lisa sat down to her work, which was the making of 
garments for Jacques out of her own gowns, She was an 
expert needle-woman, and had already a pile of fantastic 
kilts of cloth and velvet. 

‘** Enough to last until he is ten years old,” George said, 





she 











contemmpipouriy. “ And you will not leave a gown for 
yourself,” 

‘* There will be all I shall need.” 

He turned up the lamp and opened Clara's letter. 

Lisa's needle flew through the red and yellow silk. It 
was pleasant work; she was doing it skilfully. The fire 
warmed her thin bldod. She could hear the baby’s regu- 
lar, soft breathing as it slept. A pleasure that was almost 
like health stole through her lean body. She leaned back 
in her chair, looking at Jacques. In three years he could 
wear the velvet suit with the cap and pompon. His hair 
would be yellow and curly, like his father’s. But his 
eyes would be like her mother’s. She pressed her hands 
together, laughing, the hot tears rushing to her eyes. 
**Ah, maman!” she said. ‘Do you know that your lit- 
tle girl has a baby? Can you see him?” 

What a superb “ great boy” he would be! He should 
go toa military school. Yes! She lay back in her chair, 
watching him. 

George suddenly started up with a cry of amazement. 

** What is it?” she said, indifferently. 

He did not answer, but turned the letter and read it 
over again. Then he folded it with shaking fingers. 

‘*I have news here. Miss Vance thinks it time that I 
was told, and I agree with her. It appears that I am a 
pauper, and always have been. My father died penniless.” 

** Then Jacques will be poor?” 

‘Jacques! You think of nothing but that mewling, 
senseless thing! It is mother—she always has supported 
me. We are living now on the money that she carns 
from week to week, while I play that I am an artist.” 

Lisa listened attentively. ‘It does not seem strange 
that a mother should work for her son,” she said, slowly. 
** But she has never told us! That is fine! I like that! 
I told you she had very good traits.” 

George stared at her. ‘‘But—me! Don't you see what 
a cad I am?” 

He paced up and down, muttering, and then throwing 
on his hat, went out into the night to be alone. 

Lisa sank back again and watched Jacques. At mili- 
tary school, yes; and after he had left school he would be 
a soldier, perhaps. Such a gallant young fellow! 

She leaned over the cradle, holding out her hands. Ah, 
God! if she could but live to see it! Surely it might be? 
There was no pain now. Doctors were not infallible— 
even D'Abri might be mistaken, after all. 

George, coming in an hour later, found her sitting with 
her hands covering her face. 

** Are you asleep, Lisa?” 

** No,” 

* There is a telegram from Clara. My mother has left 
Munich for Vannes. She will be here in two days.” 

She rose with an effort. ‘‘1 am glad for you, George.” 

** You are ill, Lisa!” 

‘* A little tired, only. Colette will give me my powder, 
and I shall be quite well in the morning. Will you send 
her to me now?” 

After George was gone the rumbling of a diligence was 
heard in the court-yard, and presently a woman was 
brought up to the opposite chamber. 

The hall was dark. Looking across it, Frances Wal- 
deaux saw in the lighted room Lisa and her child. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BErore we come to the dark story of that night in the 
inn, it is but fair to Frances to say that she came there 
with no definite evil purpose. She had been cheerful on 
her journey from Munich. There was one clear fact in 
her brain. She was on her way to George. 

The countless toy farms of southern France, trimmed 
neatly by the inch, swept past her. In Brittany came 
melancholy stretches of brown heath and rain-beaten hills; 
or great affluent estates, the manor-houses covered with 
thatch, stagnant pools close to the doors, the cattle break- 
ing through the slovenly wattled walls. Frances, being a 
farmer, felt a vague amusement at these things, but they 
were all dim to her as a faded landscape hanging on the 
wall. 

She was going to George. 

Sometimes she seemed to be in Lucy’s room again, with 
the sweet clean air of youth about her. All of that purit 
and love might have gone into George's life—before it 
fell into the slough. 

But she was going now to take it out of the slough. 

There was a merchant aud his wife from Geneva in the 
carriage, with their little boy,a pretty child of five. Frances 
played and joked with him. 

‘Has madame also a son?” his mother asked, civilly. 

She said yes, and presently added, ‘‘ My son has now a 
great trouble, but I am going to relieve him of it.” 

The woman, startled, stared at her. 

“Is it not right for me to rid him of it?” she demand- 
ed, loudly. 

** Mais oui, certainement /” said the Swiss. She watched 
Frances after that furtively. Her _ she thought, were 
quite sane. But how eccentric all of these Americans 
were! 

Mrs. Waldeaux reached Vannes at nightfall. At last! 
Here was the place in this great empty world where he 


was. 

When the diligence entered the cone-7ak. Gomme was 
so near to the gate that the smoke of his cigar was blown 
into her face, But he did not see her. He was lean and 

ale, and his eyes told his misery. When she saw them 
bis mother grew sick from head to foot with a sudden 
nausea. This was his wife’sdoing. She was killing him! 
Frances hurried into the inn, her } giving way under 
her. She could not speak to him. “Bhe must think what 
to do. 

She was taken to her room. It was dark, and across 
the corridor she saw Lisa in her lighted chamber. This 
was good luck! God had put the creature at once into her 
hands to deal with! 

She was conscious of a strange exaltation, as if from 
wine—as if she would never need to sleep nor eat again. 
Her thoughts came and went like flashes of fire. She 
watched Lisa as she would a vampire, a creeping deadly 
beast. Pauline Felix—all that was adulterous and vile in 
women—there it was! 

Her mind too, as never before, was full of a haughty 
complacency in herself. She felt like the member of some 
petty sect who is sure that God communes with him in- 
side of his altar rails, while the man is outside whom he 
believes that God made only to be damned, 

Lisa began to undress. Frances quickly turned away, 
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ashamed of peeping into her chamber. But the one fact 
burned on into her brain. 

The woman was killing George. 

If God would rid the world of her! If a storm should 
rise now, and the lightning strike the house, and these 
stone walls should fall on her now—now! 

But the walls stood firm, and the moonlight shone tran- 
quilly on the world outside. 

She told herself to be calm—to be just. But there was 
no justice while this woman went on with her work! God 
saw. He meant her to be ee. Frances prayed to 
him frantically that Lisa might soon be put off of the 
earth. Just as the Catholic used to pray before he mas- 
sacred the Huguenot, or the Protestant when he tied his 
Catholic brother to the stake. If this woman was mad 
for —— it was a madness that many sincere people have 
shared. 

Colette was busy with her mistress fora long time. She 
wus very gentle and tender, being fond of Lisa, as people 
of her class always were. She raised her voice as she 
made ready to leave the room. 

“If the pain returns, here is the powder of morpbia, 
mixed, within madame’s reach,” she said. 

Frances came close to the door. 

** And if it continues?” asked Lisa. 

‘*Let monsieur call me. I would not trust. him to 
measure a powder,” Colette said, laughing. ‘‘It is too 
dangerous. He is not used to it—like me.’ 

rs. Waldeaux saw her lay a paper package on a shelf. 

‘*T will pray that the pain will not return,” the girl 
said. ‘But if it does, let monsieur knock at my door. 
Here is the tisane when you are thirsty.” She placed a 
goblet of milky liquid near the bed. 

What more she said Frances did not hear. 

It was to be! There was the morpbia, and eater the 
night drink within ber reach. It was God's will. 

Colette turned out the lamp, hesitated, and sat down by 
the fire. Presently she rose softly, bent over her mistress, 
and finding her asleep, left the room noiselessly. Her door 
closed far down the corridor. 

Mrs. Waldeaux was quite alone now. 

It was but a step across the hall. So easy to do—easy. 
It must be done at once. : 

But her feet were like lead; she could not move; her 
tongue lay icy cold in her mouth. Her soul was willing, 
but her body rebelled. 

What folly was this? It was the work of a moment. 
George would be free. She would have freed him. 

In God’s name, then— 

She crossed the hall softly. Into the hell of her thoughts 
flashed a little womanish shame that she, Frances Wal- 
deaux, should be walking on tiptoe, like a thief. 

She took down the package, and leaning over the table 
at the side of the bed, shook the white powder into the 
glass. Then she went back to her room and shut the door. 

The casement was open, and the moonlight was white 
outside. She was conscious that the glare hurt her eyes, 
and that there was a strange stricture about her jaws and 
the base of her brain, like an iron hand. 


It seemed to her but a minute that she stood there, but 
the dawn was breaking, when there was a sudden confu- 
sion in the opposite room. She heard Colette’s voice, and 
then George's, calling Lisa. 

There was no answer. 

Frances stood up to listen. ‘‘ Will she not speak?” she 
cried. ‘‘ Make her speak!” 

But in reality she said nothing. Even her breath had 
stopped to listen. 

here was no answer. 

Frances was awake now, for the rest of her life. She 
knew what she had done. 

“* Why, George,” she said,‘‘she cannot speak. She is 
dead. I did it.” 

She stood in the room a minute, looking from side to 
side, and then went with measured steps out of it, down 
the corridor, and again into the street. 

“I did it,” she said to herself again and again, as she 
walked slowly on. 

The old cathedral is opposite to the inn. Her eyes, as 
she passed, rested on the gargoyles, and she thought how 
fine they were. One was a ridiculous head with lolling 
tongue. 

A priest’s voice inside was chanting mass. A dozen 
Breton women in their huge white-winged caps and wood- 
en shoes hurried up to the door through the rey fog. 
They met Mrs. Waldeaux and saw her face. They hud- 
died to one side, crossing themselves, and when she passed, 
stood still, forgetting the mass and looking, frightened, up 
the steep street behind her to find what horror had pur- 
sued her. 

**They know what I have done,” she said aloud. 

Once when she was a child she had accidentally seen a 
bloated wretch, a murderer, on his way to the gallows. 

“Tam he,” she thought. ‘ I—J, Frances.” 

Then the gargoyle came into her mind again. Whata 
capital bead-piece it would make for ‘‘ Quigg’s” next col- 
umn! It was time this week's jokes were sent. 

But at last these ghosts of yesterday’s life faded out, 
and she saw the fact. 

She had hated her son’s wife, and had killed her. 


[To BE conTINUED.) 


THE TRACK OF THE “ GOLDEN-ROD.” 
See illustrations on page 968. 


r ) ty eoctonnenntels and I had been discussing lake 

sailing, and it developed that this man, who had 
spent the best part of his life in command of an Ohio River 
steamer, had hardly any idea at all of laying a course by 
compass; and yet he could find his way over two thou- 
sand miles of shifting, winding river channel, and take 
his boat safely through the blackest night that ever brood- 
ed over the river hills, when the captain of a Cunarder 
would have stuck her fast on the first bend. 

“That,” I said, ‘‘is what I can’t understand; for all 
your explanation, I don’t see how you get along these 
rivers in the dark, especially in low water and with such 
a shifting channel.” 

“Well,” he replied, ‘‘it ain’t often so dark you can’t 
see the line of the hills against the sky, and you get to 
know them just like you know your own house. You 
run by marks—get one p’int over the jack-staff and anoth- 
er over the stern, and run on that line till you get another. 
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Then the pilots keep each other posted about changes in 
je Nova ne, nvm har and besides, there’s the 
gover’ment lights.” 

**Government lights?” 

** Yes, lots of ’em; the gover’ment put them up after the 
war, at the bad places mostly. The old pilots kicked 
some at first; they thought it was going to make the river 
too easy to run, but the present eration was brought 
up on them, and now they couldn’t do without.” 

Thus began my introduction to the Fourteenth Light- 
house District, which includes the Ohio, Tennessee, and 
Kanawha rivers, making a total distance of some 1800 
miles of channel, on which there are 582 lights. The dis- 
trict is in charge of an inspector, who is a commandin 
officer in the navy. His headquarters are at Cincinna’ 
from which point the light-house-tender Golden- Rod makes 
three trips yearly, carrying supplies, inspecting stations, 
ere whenever necessary, readjusting the location of the 

ights. 

For the peculiar conditions affecting Western rivers re- 
quire a corresponding modification of the plans for chan- 
nel lighting which are in use on the sea-coast or the Great 
Lakes. The depth of the water and the position of the 
channel vary greatly from time to time; the lower rivers, 
px ey owing through soft and yielding beds, are 
subject to continual change from the shifting of bars and 
erosion of banks, and the lights must be moved accord- 
ingly, following the moving bar in its wanderings, and 
often returning again after some time to the original loca- 
tion. 

The lights are therefore of much less permanent con- 
struction than those used on the coast or the lakes, and 
being for short ranges only, need to be much less power- 
ful. The usual form is a large lantern burning kerosene 
(or “ coal-oil,” as it is always termed locally); it may be 
set upon a stout t, fastened to the trunk of a tree, hung 
from a limb, or floated in the water, as may be most expe- 
dient for the situation and the stage of the river. 

Each light is ‘‘tended” by the owner of the land upon 
which it is situated, the government paying from five to 
ten dollars per month as compensation for the use of the 
location and the care of the light. In a district where 
dollars are few and hard to earn this is handsome pay- 
ment, and the location of a light on the property is now 
eagerly desired as a source of present income and a per- 
manent enhancement of the value of the land. 

At first the feeling was very different; it was supposed 
that the — away of timber, necessary to afford an 
unobstructed view of the light, would expose the bank to 
be eaten away by the current; but experience proved that 
this very cutting caused a thick second growth to spring 
up, chiefly of k lard willows, affording much better pro- 
oo than the scattered larger trunks had previously 

ven. 

The government publishes, for the use of pilots, a num- 
bered list of all lights and their locations; and each pilot 
is in a measure constituted an inspector to report to head- 
quarters any apparent 1? of care by the keepers which 
am | come under bis notice. All changes are bulletined, 
and their periodical publication in the daily journals af- 
ford to the Easterner a curious illustration of the diffi- 
culties of Western river navigation. 

The use of the lights, except where they simply mark 
obstructions, is somewhat different from the system in 
vogue in deep water. There the course is generally made 
by compass-bearing with reference to a fixed light, or by 
keeping two lights in range. On Western rivers the cus- 
tom is more generally to bring the boat into line between 
two points, one ahead and one astern, and run her on that 
line until the next one opens. One or both of these marks 
will very often be a natural object—the crest or slope of 
a hill or the dip of a hollow—and as compass-courses are 
nearly unknown, a foggy or ‘“misky” night leaves the 
pilot with little guide but instinct. It is said that a skil- 
ful man knows “‘ by the feel of the wheel” whether his 
boat is headed with, against, or across the current; but in- 
stances are not unknown where this judgment has been 
at fault, and a lifting fog has disclosed to the astonished 
pilot that he had turned completely around, and was head- 
ed wh stream when he had a he was going down. 

en the light-house tender is lying up, or while her 
crew are working, there is eqperuelay Ter her idle guests 
to go ashore and study the country. Beautiful it is, too, 
much of it; the banks of the Ohio, Kanawha, and Ten- 
nessee especially are generally wooded, often with foliage 
coming to the waters edge. On the lower terrace are 
willows; above, sycamores and cottonwoods; and on the 
higher hills, maple, oak, and hard-wood timber. One light 
on the Tennessee River hangs from the upper limb of a 
magnificent pecan-tree. 
ear the larger cities the frontage is occupied by great 
industrial establishments; farther out, farms stretch to the 
edge, or the timber stands still unbroken. Along the Ten- 
nessee, which seems particularly liable to endiguly rise 
and overflow the farm-land ‘‘ bottoms,” the houses, even 
when standing on banks seemingly high above the water, 
are still further raised on piles, and the barns are built on 
great mounds of earth to keep out of the reach of floods 
and afford safety to the live-stock. 

There is a richness of historic as well as of local interest 
in the region. On the Ohio, at Point Pleasant, in Cler- 
mont County, Ohio, General Grant was born, and a litile 
below Cincinnati is the birthplace of ex-President Benja- 
min Harrison. At Brandenburg, Kentucky, Morgan cross- 
ed the river on his celebrated raid, and elsewhere is shown 
the place where Lincoln, when a youth, ran a ferry across 
the river. 

Fort Henry stands on the bank of the Tennessee, only 
twelve miles from Fort Donelson, on the Cumberland, so 
closely associated with it in the history of the civil war. 
A little further up the river is Savannah, where Grant, 
while eating breakfast at his headquarters in the Cherry 
mansion, heard the opening of the cannonading at Shiloh, 
and, with his staff, med on the steamer Tigress to 
Pittsburg Landing. The Shiloh Church, destroyed dur- 
ing the battle, but since rebuilt, is about two miles 
from this point. A little further is Shiloh Spring, offer- 
ing now, in the still soft afternoon sunlight, a strange con- 
trast to the sickening horror of that day when the dead lay 
about it in heaps, as they had perished wildly struggling 
for water. Near by are the Bloody Pool, the Hornets 
Nest, and the spot where General Al Sydney Johnston 
"The National Cemetery at Pi La’ 

ation at Pittsbu nding is bean- 
tifully situated on a high bluff over the river. y ote its 
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flug-staff lie five color-bearers of a Wisconsin regiment, 
who were shot down in quick succession, and now, in their 
death, still ee the flag they uphcld to the last of life. 
Near them is the stone marking the grave of the Drummer- 
= of Shiloh. 
hrough the trees shine glimpses of the river, alon 

which the Golden- Rod pursues her way. The channe 
boxes the compass in its windings, and the steamer, turn- 
ing each time she makes a landing, so as to come up head 
to the current, twists and writhes still more, until the sun 
seems to perform impossible antics over the river hills, and 
the bordering States become involved in inextricable con- 
fusion; but we are no slaves, to be bound’ by compass- 
bearings, State boundaries, times nor seasons—at least not 
while the trip lasts, and the stanch little Golden-Rod finds 
her way over twenty-five hundred miles of fascinating 
travel. B. Gorine. 


THE HORSE SHOW. 


‘THE Horse Show at Madison Square Garden, the begin- 

ning of the in-door season, gives society an annual 
rendezvous. Under the management of the National 
Horse Show Association the horse is seen at his best. 
Surrounded by enthusiasts and admirers, by men and wo- 
men who are there to see and be seen, the horse appears 
in a setting that no other conditions can equal. 

On the huge oval spread with tan-bark, his lovers and 
admirers gathered about him, after weeks and months of 
the most careful handling and preparation, the horse 
moves. He appears with every muscle and nerve respon- 
sive; beautiful in every detail that skilled grooming can 
emphasize; fitted with the most perfect pea seer that it 
has taken centuries—nay, ages—to evolve. The embodi- 
ment of what should be, to show the best that his partic- 
ular class calls for, after passing an ordeal which re- 
quires an exhibition that tests his powers and a critical 
examination that shall test his fitness, he is drawn up to 
await the decision that dismisses him from the ring per- 
haps as only one of many, or as the one, the exponent, 
the bearer of the coveted blue ribbon.- 

From the hour that the show opens, during morning, 
afternoon, and evening, with but two short intermissions, 
class after class appears in the ring, is criticised approved, 
and dismissed. ios and there an unruly one is quietly 
expelled. The classes are large; every year the list of en- 
tries for each particular class has increased. They are 
all first rate; the decisions are close, the competition keen. 

The judges are chosen from those who have made the 
horse a life pastime, or a study, or an occupation; men of 
integrity and reputation, who feel the wg ty and en 
sibility in each case that calls for their opinion, which 
must be unprejudiced, and given in the presence of their 


peers. 

In this exhibition of 1896 there were a smoothness, a regu- 
larity, a punctuality, that are the result of years of experi- 
ence, There were more entries than there ever have been 
before. One thing that is particularly noticeable is the 
growing interest that women are taking in the horse, 
as shown in the list of entries. Saddle-horses and harness 
horses both; hunters, hacks, and high-school horses; 
horses to be driven single, double, tandem, or four-in-hand 
—for business or for pleasure—their owners women. 

Among the list of entries are seen the following names: 
Mrs. H. X. Bain, Mrs. Allan Bryce, Mrs. J. H. Alexandre, 
Mrs. Edwin 8. Bayer, Miss L. Barrison, Mrs. F. D. Beard, 
Miss Bird, Mrs. Bourne, Miss C. N. Cameron, Mrs. R. F. 
Carman, Miss K.Cary, Mrs. J. DeF. Danielson, Miss C. A. 
Doremus, Mrs. E. G. Fabbri, Mrs. H. A. Fairfax, Mrs. J. 
Gerken, Mrs. J. A. Goldsmith, Mrs. 8. 8. Howland, Miss 
A. R. Jackson, Mrs. W. E. Kotman, Miss Pomeroy, Mrs. 
G. A. Saportas, Mrs. J. G. Smith, Mrs. J. D. Spratley, Mrs. 
R. L. Stevens, Mrs. I. T. Straus, Mrs. P. Tiffany, Miss M. 
8. Vanderpool, Mrs. Merdenfeld, Miss Violet M. E. Ward. 

Not New York alone, nor merely the surrounding coun- 
try, is represented, but horses from all parts of the world 
are seen under the roof of the Madisen Square Garden, 
their owners all hoping that theirs may prove the best, 
but also knowing that even if their horses should not take 
the blue ribbon, their efforts and their judgment will still 
be appreciated. 

The ever-moving throngs that crowd the broad prome- 
nade surrounding the exhibition ring, the sea of faces on 
the seats and the groups in the arena boxes, are one in 
sympathy and interest, if not always with the horses, at 
least with their owners and with the owners’ friends. So- 
ciety makes the setting for the show-ring, as it does for 
the opera, or any other gathering where people go to see 
and be seen. 

The bicycle, that has occupied so much time of late, re- 
quired that time not for its own subjugation, but for the 
subjugation, the education, of its votary. The art of 
managing a bicycle once acquired, it is merely a question 
of what the individual who mounts it is capable of; the 
machine is there, tested, complete. The accomplished 
cyclist who mounts a wheel is well aware of his own 
powers, his own limitations; so too is the horseman or 
equestrienne who mounts a horse. But there is the horse, 
a creature full of life and intelligence, to be controlled 
and subdued, humored or petted, reproved or encouraged; 
willing, responsive, ambitious. he lightest touch, a 
word, the animal responds; again a touch, and it is quiv- 
ering in every nerve, alive, awake, alert, submissive, a 
companion and servant. 

To be a horseman requires the possession or the culti- 
vation of certain qualities and traits that the world cannot 
well do without—patience, gentleness, kindness, apprecia- 
tiveness, recognition of duty performed and rewarded or 
neglected an ——— firmness, or the combination of 
all these qualities with judgment and self-control. These 
are the necessary qualifications for a horseman or horse- 
woman, in the stable or on the road; and with all the in- 
cidental excitement and attendant pageantry of the great 
annual exhibition of the National Horse Show Association, 
they are the qualities that draw the vast throng to the 
show, or to any exhibition in which the horse fi ures— 
the horse itself; the man or woman who controls it. 

Women have always been good judges of a good horse. 
There are horses suitable for a woman to handle and train 
herself. Many men or women who cannot indulge in 
any more violent exercise and pastime can drive or ex- 
ercise a horse in a comfortable and appropriate vehicle. 
The mystery that surrounds a horse is due to ignorance 
of the subject and its requirements. The knowledge of 
what to do and how to do it is not difficult to acquire. 
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Practice and experience go hand in hand. In driving be- 
hinda horse the mind finds a relaxation and amuse- 
inent that nothing else can give. 

A horsewoman and a horsy woman are not at all the 
same thing. To be the one is to an accomplish- 
ment; to be the other is—well— There are many horse- 
women at the show, scattered among the vast throng that 
fills the building, in the boxes entertaining guests, or on the 
floor watching a favorite horse. The Horse Show is for 
many the end of the season with their favorites, who are 
led away to be wintered in the country. Other horses, 
more fortunate, are kept under their owners’ careful eye 
the year round. M. E. 


PARIS EVENING GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


MOST artistic evening gown from Worth shows sev- 
eral new and distinctive ideas. The material is a 
heavy cream-white satin. Exceedingly graceful is the 
décolleté waist made of satin, with short tulle sleeves held 
up with straps of satin. The front is laid in bias folds, 
and trimmed with bias straps, which extend down below 
the waist on the skirt, each one finished with a bunch of 
roses. A quilling of taille trims the skirt around the hem 
of the front breadth, and in the tulle are bunches of roses. 
A broad satin band joins the quilling on either side and 
extends around the bottom. here the band begins is a 
big rosette made of straps of satin. Roses are placed on 
the waist over the left shoulder, and a soft belt of white 
satin is tied at the left side in a careless knot. 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


S irls this year seem to have made up their minds 
to thoroughly practical. They are becomin 
more and more convinced that dancing and dressing wal 
are not the only means of proving themselves attractive. 
The last fad among them is not only a most useful but also 

a most necessary one. It is to learn how to keep house. 

Little girls love to play ‘‘ keeping house,” and now that 
they are grown to be big girls, the idea of thoroughly 
learning the art of housekeeping in real earnest is not a 
bad one. So some of our New York girls have organized 
a Housekeeping Class, and they are learning, under excel- 
lent tuition, to become, what, after all, comes as near to 
men’s hearts as anything else, good housewives. 

The Housekeeping Class meets once a week, at different 
houses. There is no practical work done, so far as using 
of the hands is concerned, as in the cooking class spoken 
of last week, but if the girls will only benefit by the vast 
amount of knowledge bestowed upon them by their teach- 
er, they will all make capital housekeepers. 

She tells them how to treat their servants (such an im- 
portant thing for girls to know), how to go to market, 
and to go to market themselves—not to send orders. She 
explains to them how the work of the house should be 
thoroughly systematized — every day certain things to be 
done at certain times; how they must personally super- 
vise the work, that is, go through the house once a day 
themselves, as a captain of a man-of-war does, to see that 
all is in order, and as ordered. She teaches them the care 
of the linen-closet, and the inspection of the clothes when 
they come from the wash. 


Even the lamps are not forgotten—and what an impor- 
tant part they play in a weil-regulated household! If the 
girls do not learn how to superintend smoky chimneys 
and smelly lamps, they will never get their servants to at- 
tend to them properly. The ventilation of the house is 
discussed. In fact, when the girls read over their notes on 
arriving at home after a morning spent with the House- 
keeping Class, they have enough practical ideas to think 
about to keep them busy until the next meeting. 

One or two of the girls have become so interested in 
what they have learned that they have taken the entire 
charge of the housekeeping at home, and are enjoying it 
thoroughly. 


One thing the teacher of this class has not forgotten to 
tell her pupils, and that is how to arrange flowers. She has 
the same ideas on this subject that English women have. 
No two different kinds of flowers should be placed in the 
same vase. Mignonette should be by itself, roses by them- 
selves, lilacs, carnations, heliotro ach flower must 
have its own vase, and needs only a little maidenhair- 
fern or green of some kind to set it off. 

One of the members of this class is fortunate enough to 
own greenhouses which are among the finest in the neigh- 
borhood of New York. Every Monday a large box is sent 
to the house where the class is to meet, and the girls de- 
light in being shown how to arrange them with care and 
taste. 


The girls are all very much excited over the great Yale 
and Princeton football match which comes off on the 21st. 
Orange and black and Yale-blue ribbons have been much 
in demand all the week. -One of the great admirers of 
football has asked a lot of her young girl and men friends, 
about eighteen in all, to lunch with See on Saturday and 
go to the game afterwards. 

She is a ‘‘ Princeton girl,” and in consequence has chos- 
en yellow chrysanthemums as the flowers to be used to 
decorate the table. Her guests will all be provided with 
yellow chrysanthemums to wear, and she has made yellow 
silk flags for each one, with a large black ‘‘P” in the 
centre, as favors, and to be used at the ball grounds to 
encourage the players. They will go to the game in a 
stage hired for the purpose, which will wait and: bring 
them home. 


The Current Events Class will hold its meetings again 
this winter as last. The girls are all full of ambition to 
keep up with the times. Several of them, anxious to show 
how much they benefited by last season’s course, have 

repared papers on interesting topics, which they will read. 
t year the teacher did all the reading, and the girls 
only took notes, went home, and were supposed to pon- 
der deeply over what they had heard. Some of them 
found that pondering did not work —— so now ~ 
have decided to write down what they know, read it 
aloud, and run the risk of boring the others with their 
efforts. This new venture will have the advantage of 
impressing the subjects more baemag «gg their 
even if it does bore some of them to , 
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ANY of the poor of the city have cause to mourn the 
JVI death of Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt. She was the 
founder and protector of St. Bartholomew’s Mission in East 
Forty-second Street, was strongly interested in the work 
of the St. John’s Guild and of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, and was Dr. Greer’s efficient aid in all charitable 
work in the church. But these were only a part of her be- 
nevolence, and that which was generally known. What 
did not appear was the help she gave to the poor individu- 
ally, for such assistance was almost always coupled with 
the condition that the name of the giver should not be 
made known. She had her agents, who investigated the 
cases of all applicants for her bounty, and the number is 
countless of those who blessed her for her aid in times 
when the workings of organized charities would have been 
too slow to meet the immediate need. Often she went in 
person to relieve the wants of the poor and suffering. 


Miss Caroline L. Ormes-Ransom, the Washington artist, 
who has painted many famous American soldiers and 
statesmen, was aided by Horace Greeley at the beginning 
of her artistic career. She passed her girlhood in Ver- 
mont, and when she came to New York to study she had 
never seen any one paint, nor had she seen a really good 
oil-painting. Her acquaintance with Horace Greeley was 
due to her having known his father in Vermont, and it 
was to the house of the former’s sister that she came to 
begin her artistic career. Miss Ormes-Ransom was a volun- 
teer nurse in the Washington hospital during the war, and 
divided her time between her studio and the bedsides of 
the wounded soldiers. Her ancestors fought during the 
Revolution, and one of them was a prisoner on a British 
war-ship near thiscity. Presidents Grant, Hayes, and Gar- 
field are among those whom Miss Ormes-Ransom has 
painted. Some of her portraits bave been purchased by 
Congress and the Treasury Department. 


The following charming tribute to an American author, 
Mr. James Lane Allen, is paid by the Speaker, of Lon- 
don: ‘It is long since so quaintly delightful a book has 
passed through our hands as that entitled A Kentucky 
Cardinal—the titular hero of which, be it noted, is not a 
prelate of the Roman Church, but a bird, whose gorgeous 
pe earns for it the name by which it is commonly 

nown in Kentucky. There are two heroes in the book, 
the one being this beautiful bird, and the other the nar- 
rator, Adam how by name, of the bird’s tragic history. 
Now Adam Moss is a naturalist, and, as every true natu- 
ralist must inevitably be, a poet at heart. For him the 
| ee pageant of the passing seasons is a feast of inex- 

austible enjoyment, yearly renewed, but never losing its 
first magic and its eternal mystery. In the earliest por- 
tion of Adam’s chronicle we bebold him self-revealed as a 
middle-aged, shy, reserved bachelor, passionately fond of 
the animal creation, which he understands with such ful- 
ness of sympathy, but nervously shrinking from human 
society, whilst all the time his heart calls out for the one 
woman whom he could care to marry if only he could 
meet her in the flesh. His ideal, however, has hitherto 
existed only in imagination, and he almost despairs of en- 
countering her in this world. But presently the very 
woman arrives, embodied in the gracious personality of 
his next-door neighbor, Miss Georgiana Cobb. This young 
lady, prosaic as her name may sound, is fascivatingly 
original in character, and is in every respect—including 
her great love of nature—a fitting mate for Adam Moss. 
At first, it is true, she exercises her feminine prerogative 
by tormenting him with her ever-varying and ever-be- 
witching moods of alternate encouragement and petulance, 
until the good bachelor wellnigh despairs of winning so 
imperious and wayward a mistress. And, to crown his 
distress, it is in obedience to an apparently capricious de- 
mand on her part that Adam’s pet bird, the splendid flame- 
colored ‘cardinal,’ is brought to a most piteous end. 
Nothing in all this curiously engaging book is more artis- 
tic than the way in which the author has managed to con- 
vey the sense of tragedy underlying the poor bird’s fate, 
and summing up the whole dumb indictment of man by 
the suffering animal creation. There is most delicate 
humor in every page of A Kentucky Cardinal—a humor so 
quaint and so tender that it melts continually into pathos, 
whilst through it all runs a strong vein of romance.” 


Mrs. Pheebe A. Hearst, whose gifts to the California 
State University will probably mount into the millions, 
has offered to assume the expenses of an international 
competition for plans for the building. She desires also 
to send Professor B. R. Maybeck to the East and abroad 
to give particulars to architects and to confer with them. 
It is stated that Mrs. Hearst intends to erect two buildings 
of any plan selected, and that one of them is to be a me- 
morial of the late Senator Hearst. 


Victor Hugo’s granddaughter Jeanne is shortly to be 
married to a son of the famous Dr. Charcot, the investiga- 
tor of hypnotism. She was formerly the wife of Alphonse 
Daudet’s sou. 


Mile. Rachel Hoffmann, the pianist, who will probably 
be heard widely in America this winter, is a graduate of 
the Conservatory in Brussels, and is the first woman who 
ever received the gold medal there. 


A most interesting feature of the new Decorative Art 
Rooms is the revival of the old Italian cut-work, which is 
both beautiful and unique. Specimens are exhibited and 
free lessons in the art are given at the Art Rooms. An- 
other specialty shown is the work in fine ribbon—an effec- 
tive style of embroidery. 


An interesting relic of George Washington is the little 
cabin in Clarke County, Virginia, which was used by him 
when, as a young man, he surveyed the lands of upper 
Virginia. The hut, which is only twelve feet square, con- 
tains two rooms, one on the ground-floor and the other an 
attic, which is reached by a ladder. In this Washington 
was accustomed to keep his instruments when on a sur- 
veying expedition. The hut is rapidly falling into decay. 




















WORKING PATTERN 





EMBROIDERED TABLE CENTRE—CHRYSANTHEMUM DESIGN. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CENTRE-PIECE. 
REDUCED view of this chrysanthemum centre-piece 
4% is given in the small cut, while a full-sized working 
pattern is given in the large quarter section. 
The border must be worked in button-hole stitch, and 
the circles in Kensington outline. For the rest, it is op- 
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FOR CHRYSANTHEMUM TABLE CENTRE—QUARTER SECTION IN FULL SIZE. 


tional whether it be carried out in solid embroidery or 
long-and-short stitch. 

A general scheme of delicate yellows is most effective. 
Use lemon yellow and warm and pale gold in the chrys 
anthemums. Work the stems in light green, the leaves 
in « tone darker. Make the circles in a warm golden 
brown, the scallops at the edge in palest yellow. 

A good quality butcher’s linen stands the wear and tear 
of washing very well indeed, and the best washable filo- 
floss is the most economical in the end. 


SIMPLE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

\ PRETTY novelty is a receptacle for newspapers, or 
4A odds and ends of any sort. It is in the form of a 
closed parasol, and is hung up by its handle on the door 
or the wall. To make this article, cut a large circle, one 
foot and a half in diameter, from any chosen material— 
fancy silk is handsome, but cretonne more durable. A del- 
icate yellow flowered in lilacs is attractive, with a lining 
of purple or mauve silk or silesia.- Baste the material 
and its lining together, and bind the entire edge with 
mauve satin or gros grain ribbon an inch wide. In the 
exact central point of the circle thus made cut a hole 
large enough for the handle to pass through at its point, 
and bind this opening with the ribbon. The handle of a 
worn-out parasol can be used, or, if preferred, a new one 
can be bought at any shop where parasols are covered 
and repaired, Place the point of the stick through the 
opening and draw up the material, making the flaps all 
equal, which can be accomplished by previously fold- 
ing the circle into equal parts, and marking them on 
the edge by a little thread, to be pulled out when the par- 
aso! is finished. Fasten the flaps to the handle, and con- 
ceal the fastening by a bow of mauve or purple ribbon 
two or three inches wide tied around the handle. Sus- 
pend by a ribbon tied at the top ina bow. This parasol 
may serve as a shoe-bag as well as a paper-holder. 
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For any one fond of embroidering, a handsome piece of 
work is a cover for a small tea table, the coarse linen to be 
used coming in all the art shades so effective—delicate 
rose - color, blue, yellow, and other hues. The cloth has 
an inch-wide hem all around it, finished with a narrow 
line of drawn- work, and in each corner is a design of 
large Scotch thistles, asters, or any preferred pattern, done 
in white filo-floss, the design extending on two sides with 
a cluster of the chosen flowers, thus making the work 
quite elaborate. 

A simple and useful little trifle is a cover for a goblet 
or glass, and is very serviceable in a household containing 
an invalid or young child, where a glass with medicine, 
milk or other beverage is kept standing ready for use. A 
circle large enough to cover an ordinary glass tumbler is 
cut from white card-board. A narrow strip of the same 
is sewed by fine overhand stitch around the circle, so that 
the strip turns down, making a neat little cover that will 
fit over the tumbler. A round piece is then crocheted 
from crochet silk, any color liked—white, pink, or blue— 
and when the right size, it is finished around, the edge 
with a fancy stitch of shell-work, or any other small one. 
This crocheted piece is then fitted over the little card- 
board cover, and sewed into place with silk of the right 
color, making an ornamental bit of handiwork. 

Another similar small article is a knitted or crocheted 
cover fora ball of cord. A ball of scarlet or pink cord, 
such as is used by any feminine householder in tying up 
small parcels, is placed inside a cover of knitted or cro- 
cheted silk of the same shade, one end of the cord hanging 
out, to be within reach. The ball thus enclosed is sus- 
pended from any convenient hook or projection by narrow 
ribbons matching the color used. 

The same article, made differently, and even prettier 
than the above, is formed of little brass rings concealed 
by button-holing them around with silk twist, and then 
sewing them together about the ball of colored cord. 

In a family where there are children, home-made dolls 

















and toys of various kinds are always most welcome pres- 
ents, many little folks being as happy over a black Dinah 
or a baby elephant as with a really expensive plaything. 
These are particularly acceptable out in the country, 
where there is found so little variety in any direction. It 
is an easy matter to fashion them, and only requires a lit- 
tle ingenuity in first drawing the pattern before cutting 
the material. Some regular houses where fashion designs 
are done also publish patterns for dolls, animals, and other 
toys. Dolls are best cut from linen or strong muslin, the 
faces hand - painted, the 
hair made from floss, silk, 
or thread, or even flax. A 
whole family of such cre- 
ations would delight the 
hearts of any children, and 
might consist of the parent 
dolls, one or two boys and 
girls, and a baby in lon 

clothes, with a cotecel 
nurse in true Southern 
rig of gay skirt and long 
checked apron, kerchief 
folded over her breast, and 
a bright bandanna turban 
on her head. Animals 
make some pretentions to 
naturalness if cut from 
Canton flannel or rough 
woolly cloth. Black or 
white beads serve for eyes, 
the other features simu- 
lated by stitches of black, 
white, or red cotton, or 
bits of worsted sewed on. 
A person with any taste or 
experience in wood-turn 

ing or wood-carving can 
manufacture toys of all 
kinds—chairs, tables, bed 
steads, and even a doll’s 
house. The art paper dolls 
are really beautiful, but 
they necessitate some 
knowledge of designing 
and water-colors. They 
are cut from card-board or 
heavy etching-paper, and 
painted to represent very 
elegant young gentlemen, 
pretty ladies, and dear lit 

tle children. Their vari 
ous costumes are adjust 

able, and are suitable for 
all different occasions, be 
ing sometimes original in 
design, sometimes copied 
from a fashion publica 

tion Although — these 
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choice art creations require a practical hand, sim- 
ple and unpretentious dolls ean be made by any 
one with a little skill in manipulating scissors 
and paint-box. 

Something novel is the silk bag used as a cov- 
er to draw up over a flower-pot. It is made by 
covering two circular pieces of strong card 
board with cretonne or silesia, having them the 
size of the bottom of the flower-pot. It is not 
well to have them of silk to match the bag, as the 
moisture is apt to come through and spot them. 
Next take two strips of silk the depth of the 
flower-pot, and a couple of inches more to allow 
for the frill. The outer silk should be flowered 
or fancy, the inner lining of some plain color that 
harmonizes with it. Join the ends of each strip 
first, then sew the two together. Gather top 
and bottom, leaving the frill. Use a narrow rib 
bon as a gathering-string, tying the ends in a 
double bow when drawn up tight. Sew the bot- 
tom of the gathered silk around the circle of 
covered card-board, the two pieces having been 
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belted 
buckle 
the high collar. 

A jaunty seal-skin jacket, Fig. 2, is made in the 
loose Empire style, pleated toa yoke. It has bish 
op sleeves, with rolled euffs and a flaring storm 
The lining is golden-brown broché silk. 
A simpler garment is the seal cape Fig. 3, which 
is lined with black quilted satin, and has a mink 
collar and revers finished with heads. 

A robe @intérieur, a picture gown of the kind 
favored for home wear by French women of artis 
tic tastes, shown in Fig. 4, is of moss-green mirror 
velvet. 
and narrow slirt-front of primrose - yellow satin 
with gold embroidery. 
ther ruche defines the edges, and about the shoul 
ders is a bertha ruffle of gold-threaded lace. Close 


collar. 





Fia. 6. 


already neatly overhanded together. Now draw the 
bag up over the flower-pot, which will stand firm on the 
circle, pull the ribbon until the bag fits tightly around the 
top of the flower-pot (the frill extending beyond), tie the 
ends of ribbon, and you have a unique ornament for your 
window-ledge or small table it being assumed that the 
pot contains a plant. 

A dainty needle-book and pin-cushion combined is form 
ed of two circular pieces of card-board covered with silk 


—one plain helio 
trope, the other 
yellow hand-paint 
ed in violets— 
these two over 
handed carefully 
together. A du. 
plicate is next 
made, but revers 
ing the colors, the 
lining plain yellow 
silk, the outside 
heliotrope deco 
rated with yellow 
pansies. These two 
completed circles 
are tied together 
with a knot of he 
liotrope ribbon, 
and each one is 
stuck full of pins 
of different sizes 
But before tying 
together, each cir- 
cle has sewed on 
the inner side a lit 
tle silk receptacle 
large enough to 
hold two papers of 
needles. When fin 
ished, the needle 
book is hung up 
by a loop of helio 
trope ribbon, and is 
quite ornamental. 


FRENCH 
MODELS. 
AS COLOR 


and bright red 
are combined in 
the model Fig. 1, 
the plain skirt be 
ing of fawn-color 
ed wool, and also 
the little bolero 
jacket, which is 
bordered with a 
band of guipure 
insertion underlaid 
with red ribbon. A 





Fic. 8.—[See Fig. 6.] 


with a 


tucked vest of red silk is under the short jacket, 
red ribbon fastened with a gold 


A lace jabot and side frills spring from 


It is cut princesse, opening on a guimpe 


A narrow moss-green fea- 


long-wristed sleeves of the embroidered satin are 
under slashed flowing sleeves of velvet lined with 
Fic. 9. Fic. 10 plain satin. 











Fig. 7, a dinner gown for a young matron, 
s of velvet brocade of a golden-brown shade 
combined with pale yellow tulle. The skirt 
is cut with a train, which is box-pleated, and 
the front is in two tabs, showing an under 
skirt of accordion-pleated tulle between. The 
pointed bodice is y men with tulle about the 
décolleté, and has pleated tulle sleeves over 
hung by leaf-shaped epaulettes of brocade. 
Sprays of yellow roses are on the left of the 
bodice and on the right side of the skirt 

A reception toilette of old-blue velvet is 
relieved by accessories of white and yellow 
brocade. The sides of the short-trained skirt 
are cut away to give place to an inserted 
flounce of brocade headed by a metallic gal- 
loon, with two further rows of galloon above 
coming from under the box- pleated back, 
each row finished by a white ribbon rosette 
The bodice has full insertions of brocade in 
the sides of the front, while the back is plain 
and seamless; the draped sleeve puffs are of 
brocade with velvet-edged frills, and a high 
frill slopes out of the collar 

A tea gown, Fig. 9, is of light blue surah, 
with a full front of figured net over blue. 
Deep bretelle ruffles of lace taper down the 
front and veil the sleeve-tops, headed by a 
blue ribbon, and the ribbon belt is finished 
with a rosette and streamers at either side of 
the front 

Light beige-colored cloth is the material 
of the gown Fig. 10, which bas the skirt fold- 
ed in a funnel pleat at the front and edged 
with sable around the bottom. The bodice 
is pleated in to a point, and has shallow add- 
ed basque pieces at the front, of black velvet 
overlaid with lace. It is completed by a deep 
black velvet cape collar overlaid with lace 
and edged with fur 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 


T is far easier for a woman to inspire in a 


man a romantic passion than to awaken | 


in him a connubial affection 


Not often does a woman completely under- 
stand the letters of the man she loves. If she 
did, she would lose the sense of mystery, 
which is their, as it is his, greatest charm. 


A woman who truly loves a man cannot 
wimire him too much. A man who truly 
loves a woman cannot admire her too little. 


It is depressing to think that many dis- 
loyal husbands are conscious of having the 
very best of wives 


It is hard for an ordinary woman to be- 
lieve of another woman that a kind, sympa- 
thetic heart may beat under an ill-fitting 
gown, or that a capable brain may be crown- 
ed by an unbecoming hat. 


When a man is deeply in love with a wo- 
man, he never pauses to think if she will 
make a good wife. He only knows that he 
loves her, and that he will get ber if he can. 


No man can be said to be defeated in any 
enterprise until he has acknowledged his 
defeat 


If you particularly admire an author, and 
wish to preserve your admiration, never 
make his personal acquaintance. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been need for 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cente a bottle.—[Adp.] 


STARVED TO DEATH 
in midet of plenty Unfortunate, yet we hear of it. 
The Gail Borden Kagle Brand ¢ ondensed Milk is nn 
deabtedly the safest and best infant food. Infant 
Health \s a valuable pamphiet for mothers, Send your 
address to N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y.—{ Adv.) 
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Or why so many imita-\ 
tors? HARTFORD TIRES 
are standard. 


HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS C0. 


Philadelphia. Chicago. 
Minneapolis. Toronto. 
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It’s Hard Work, 









) Scrubbing the Floor. 


SR Make it as ey as you can, by using and more of 
(0) Brown’s French 
BS Sunlight Dressing is sold 
\O) throughout the 
‘a So ap world than any 
0) one other make. 
«=A: takes off the dirt by dissolving it, 

2, you don’t have to rub it off by main 3 Ask your dealer for it and ac- 
y,\| strength. cept no substitute; takeonly 
oo, Rate ete” BROWN’S 

ie Lever Bros., Ltd., New York. French Dressing. 
cS ~ 
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It is the most 
reliable dressing 
upon the market, 
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over fifty years by millions of | 





Diamond Star, white 
No. a Sao. 00. 


nation. 





I 


Marquise Ring. 


s Rubies, 11 Diamonds, 


MRS. T. LYNCH, 





pee in the history of the world 
was the Dia- 


mond market 
at the present low 
ebb. We are the 
leading importers 
and cutters in this 
line, and will send 
our catalogue, filled 
with bargains, free 
on application. 


Diamond Link 
Ceff Button, No. 327, 
$5.00. 





stones, 


Goods sent subject to exami- 
Should a customer at any time 


and 3 Union Square, 
Solid 14-carat Gold + - med 














9, Rue de ia Paix, Paris.—Caation. None Genuine bat those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY 








No. 304, $20.00. Cor. 14th Street, - - New York. No. 8, $10.00. 

The only awarded at the Paris 

Exhibition 1889. U T | wt Ee 
V EL LO RYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIELE 


TOILET POWDER— CEX. va F - laventor { 
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Vor. XXIX., NO. 47. 


EVERY DOT 






PIMPLES 


Blotches, blackheads, baby blemishes, and 
falling hair. The only preventive is 


CUTICURA SOAP 


because the only preventive of inflamma- 
tion and clogging of the Porgs. 


Bale greater than the combined oft other ttn 
and com Sold throughout the 
Porrer J axe Cat . CoRr., Boston. 
= $ Facial’ B ” tree. 





WE HAVE MADE =—— 


sSausace Meat 


—— FOR 64 YEARS ————_ 
And are now taking orders at the old stand for 
the best qualities of PORK and Sausage 
§ Meat. Orders shipped promptly by Express. 
W. S. TILLSON, to Bedford St., New York. 
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DEA PSH. ic0 noses con 


NO Pain. bay wey ae 
fend toP, Misses Co-, 858 858 





The Best 
New Fiction 


By JULIAN RALPH 
® Alone in China, and Other Stories. 
: Illustrated by C. D. WeLpon. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


5 By S. R. CROCKETT 

The Gray Man. A Novel. Illus- 
trated by Seymour Lucas, R.A. 

- Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 





» THE DWARFS’ TAILOR 
2 And Other Fairy Tales. Collected by 
Zor DANA UNDERHILL. With 12 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 75. 


|@ By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


|@ A Rebellious Heroine. A Story. 

|§ Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 

‘ 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges, $1 25. 

By MISS POOL 


In the First Person. 
Maria Louise Poot. 

: Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

®& Mrs. Gerald. A Novel. By Maria 
Louise Poot. Illustrated by W. A 
ROGERS. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna 
mental, $1 50. 


GASCOIGNE’S “GHOST” 


A Novel. By G. B. Burcin. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


LOVE IN THE BACKWOODS 
Two Stories: 
. Muddlety,” 
; LANGDON ELWyYN MITCHELL. II- 


A Novel. By 
Post 8vo, 


‘Two Mormons from 
** Alfred’s Wife.” By 


- lustrated by A. B. Frost. Post 8vo, 
, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
- BY THE AUTHOR OF 
- « DODO” 
®% Limitations. A Novel. By E. F. 
BENSON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 

- mental, $1 25. 
: AMYAS EGERTON, 
CAVALIER 

A Novel. By Maurice H. Hervey. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 
IRAS: A MYSTERY 
By THEO. Douctas. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 


GREEN FIRE 


A Romance. By FIONA MACLEOD. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


ooo 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. 
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Stern BroS 


are now showing 
large assortments 
and exclusive styles of 


Ladies’ 
Paris Lingerie 


Also 
High-Class 


Underwear 


of Their Own Manufacture 
comprising 


Night Robes, Chemises, 
Corset Covers, 

Skirts, Drawers, 
Reading and 

Dressing Sacques 

And in addition 

Printed and 

Broche Taffeta 


Silk Skirts 


for Street and Evening Wear 


West 23d St. 


elloencld 
Constable KoCa 
LYONS SILKS. 


Brocaded Metal Effects, 
Plain and Brocaded Moiré, 
Shaded Taffetas. 


PIM’S PLAID POPLINS. 
Rich White Silks, Satins, Motiré Antique 
Moiré Velours, and White Brocades, 
for Wedding Gowns. 


Glacé and Fancy Silks and Gazes, 


for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


GRENADINES, GAZES, 
LYONS VELVETS. 


Fancy and Plain Velvets. 
Cloaking Velvets. 
Brocaded Velvets for Opera Cloaks. 


Broadooay A> 19th &. 


NEW YORK. 


Dresses, $7. 
Cloaks, $3.50! . 


Some of our trons 
express surprise that we 
can sell such stylish, per- 
fect fitting dresses and 
cloaks for so little money. 
We could not do so if we 
did not have the largest 
ladies’ tailoring establish- 
ment in the world, buy- 
ing our suitings and 
cloakings direct from the 
mills, And then we cut 
by our own system — the 
most perfect system 
known and used ex- 
clusively by us— which 
guarantees a perfect fit- 
ting garment, We study 
your needs and your fig- 
ure, and make the gar- 
ment especially to order 
» for you. We pay the ex- 
ey es. Our Cata- 
logue and samples, to- 

y gether with our new 
E measurement diagram, 
tell the whole story. 


Tailor-Made Suits and Stylish Dresses, $7 up. 
Jaunty Jackets and Capes, $3.50 up. 
Plush Capes, $7 up. Fur Capes, $6 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4.50 up. Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 


To the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost 
we will mail —/ree —our new Winter Catalogue of suits 
and cloaks and more than fifty samples of the suitings, 
cloakings and plushes from which we make our garments, 
to select from. Write to-day—you will get Catalogue 
and samples by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St., New York, 


F. BOOSS & BAO, FINE FURS, 446 B'WAY; WY, 
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Would You Believe It! 


And at a Dollar and a Half. 


WE CAN PROVE IT. 


Just Try It. 


It’s all about a fine figure and the proof 
that the Genuine JACKSON CORSET 
WAIST is what you are looking for. 





white, 
drab, or 


$4.50 
I black. 


F the corset fits well, 

the figure lines are sty- 
lish and attractiveness is 
secured. 

Dressmakers delight in 
making gowns over a Gen- 
uine Jackson Waist. Young 
ladies delight in the appear- 
ance they make when they 
wear gowns made and 
fitted over a Genuine Jack- 
son Waist. 

Middle-aged ladies de- 
light in the fine form pro- 
duced by wearing these 
justly Celebrated Waists, 
while those who are well 
on in life find that healthful 
and attractive appearance 
is gained by still wearing 


Genuine JACKSON 
CORSET WAISTS 


If your local merchant cannot furnish you with a pair, send us $1.50 
together with waist measure outside dress. 


JACKSON CORSET 


CO., Jackson, 


Mich. 
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The most refined 
Perfume, and to-d. 
the Standard in a 
civilized countries. 


~ AON 
AS 


A SELECT PARTY 
for the a er COUNTRIES leaves New York 
JAN ~gy & = 897 = number. 

a] For particulars address Mrs. 
A. CROSLEY, 602 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Strictly first 








| Muslin—"‘ as fine as linen, as soft as silk.” 
| sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. | 











Pride of the West | 


For 
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> 
4 Looks exactly like “ Henrietta,” is, 
in fact, a perfected “‘ Henrietta.’’ ; 


* 

4 

BLUE-BLACK FOR GENERAL WEAR. } 
4 


The genuine is stamped every 5 yards on the selvedge “Priestley’s Eudora.” 
b FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 


QUEEN OF BLACK DRESS FABRICS. 


Priestley’s six-warp 


“Eudora” Cloth 








Is a DOUBLE-Warp IMPROVED 
Silk-Warp Henrietta. 


JET-BLACK FOR MOURNING. 
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How to Clothe the Children. 


BEST&CO ......... 





Fre Boys, 
Fine cloth coat, 


deep cape, leath- 

er belt. Col rs: blue, 
brown and red, 

Sizes, 2 and 3 yrs. 


$9.75: 





From $ 2.50 to $12.00, we have an assort- 
ment of Ovats for Boys and Girls, that 
shows how welland economically children 
can be clothed at the “Children’s Store.” 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of the 
best things for Children, for hc. postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 3 


HOOOOOO0O0000000O 90000000004 


GREAT SALE OF 


BLACK SILKS 


FROM AUCTION. 


A large purchase of the choicest lots at a 
recent auction sale enables us to offer the fol- 
lowing desirable Silks at prices below any here- 


tofore made: 
'50c. 





Black Brocade Gros-Grain Silk 
19 ins. wide, all new, choice designs 
worth 65c. per yard,at .....-. 

Black Brocade Gros-Grain Silk, 
21 ins. wide, large, handsome designs, 
~ ed quality, worth $1.00 per yard, Co 


oan Satin Stripes, 22 ins. wide, a 
variety of designs, very brilliant, rich 85c 
silks, worth $1.25 per yard, at . s 
Black Satin Duchesse, 27 ins. wide, 


heavy, rich quality, worth $1.25 = 85 
yard, at Cc. 


Black Gros-Grain Silk, 21 ins. wide, 
heavy cord, durable for wear, vert | 8O9e 
$1.25 per yard, at 7 


Black Satin Duchesse, 22 : 2 ins. aos 

wae haiti Hist ss | S100 

UG Gh s 6 6 6 & @ 6 ee © © 

ros, Margit Sorat § 1.19 
Send orders quickly for goods or samples. 
. . 
Le Boutillier Brothers, 


Black Peau-de-Soie Silk, 24 ins. 
TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 


New York City. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Established half a Century. 








DERNIER MODELE DE LA MAISON 


LEOTy, 
8, PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS. 





THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
hygienic, and of the most unique design. sey. can 
be obtained DIRECT FROM PARIS 


Ladies are requested to write or to call apes 
Madame LEOTY, Soe Pure de la Madeleine, 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly. revised, classified, 
and indexed, will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 


























FOLLOWING 


CONTENT. 
I want no fortune, large or emal!;: 
I want no gems or jewels rare; 
Great riches on my soul would pall, 
And fill my heart with carking care. 


I have no wish for mansions great, 
O'erapread with pomp and full of gaud. 
Let others seek a large estate: 
Tis not the portion I would laud 


I have no love for acreage: 
I have no praise at all for gold; 

I would not place one pin in pledge 
To win a mass of wealth untold 


*Twould never set my heart aglow 
To ery, “ Behold! my millions, these!" 
"Twould rather fill that heart with woe, 
And utterly destroy my ease. 


"Tia better far that all these things 
To others should belong—to those 
Who, bankers, merchants, nobles, kings, 
Enjoy in aplendor to repose, 


Or, better etill, to euch a one 
As ehe, the greatest joy in life, 
Through whom my present ease is won, 
My well-loved * millionairess” wile! 


I am content without one mill, 
And shall be so in sickness, health, 
Let come what may of good or ill, 
As long as she retains her wealth. 
a 
“Did Willonghby carry much life-insurance ?” 
“Yes; that’s what killed him. He worked himeelf 
to death earning money to pay the premiums,” 
quests 
Mamma. “‘ Bobby, I heard you were a very naughty 
boy to-day. Now tell me all abont it.” 
Bouny (with a sudden access of modeaty), “ Teacher 
says it ien’t polite to talk too much about yourself.” 








HIS CRAFT 


EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY. 


Pevpier. “ Excnse me, sir, but I am introducing a 
new kind of hair-brush.” 

Peaks. “ Mach obliged to you, but I don’t care to 
be introduced to a new kind of hair-bru#h. I have ail 
I can do getting along with old kinds of hair-brushes, 
and really haven't the time to meet new kinds.” 

Pevoren. “ But this brush will restore the hair.” 

Perkins. “ Don’t doubt it, but I don’t want my hair 
restored. You sec, these are hard times, and I’m glad 
to be saved the expense of having to get it cut—glad 
I'm bald, you know. ‘Truly I haven't any use for it.” 

Peppren. “ I've only one left—” 

Perxins. “Then, my dear fellow, I couldn't think 
of depriving you of it—take it home with you and use 
it if needs be. It shall never be said that I deprived 
a poor wandering peddier of the only hair-brush he 
had left. Good-morning.” 


———————_ - 


The telephone is a great institution. Little Binks 
always wanted to tell big Brasher that he thought him 
a mendacious scoundrel, so he rang him up on the wire 
the other morning and did it. 

“Oh, I am, am 1?” roared Brasher, farionsly. “I 
am, eh? Well, Vl fix you when we meet. Who are 

ou?” 
me None of your darn business,” said little Binks, and 
to this moment Brasher doesn't know who did it. 


<> 


**T say, the big department stores made a mistake at 
the Horse Show.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Didn't enter any of their high-stepping floor-walk- 
ers, and there wasn’t a connter-jumper in the place.” 


——@~——— 


“Mamma,” said little Mary, “what does amen 
mean ?”’ 

“It means that you join in with what has been said, 
dearie—that you approve of and believe it.” 

“Oh yes, T know,” said the little girl. “It's the 
opposite of nit, isn’t it, mamma?” 


SHADES OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Miss De Gray. “ Wuat a PUTY THAT SOME OF THOSE OLD MASTERS DID NOT LIVE IN TUR NINE- 


TeentTu OentuRY! 


TukY MIGHT HAVE DRAWN 60 MUOH MORE OHAKMING WOMEN, DON'T YOU KNOW.” 


AFTER ALL! 
Notwithstanding the poet, 
When all has bees said, 
Be it ever so humble, 
There’s no place like "—bed: 
—p_——— 


Para. “Yes, my son, you will realize some time, 
when you are old, that your school days have been 
your happiest ones.” 

Tommy. “Oh, papa, why can’t I wait, then, until I 
grow up before I go to school, so that I can appreci- 
ate it?” . 

Haysexp, “Where is the durn gas-light in my 
room ?”" 

Horst Crrex. “ You will find the electric light near 
the window.” 

Havesev. “ Do you mean that old fish-hook in a 
glass case? I turned the crank, and the fish-hook got 
red-hot. Then I shut her off for fear it might bust.” 

—_—_—_—_a>— 


“* What's that curious noise in that mail-bag 2” asked 
the postmaster of the mail clerk, as a smacking sound 
broke upon the stillness of the room. 

“I don't know for sure,” said the mail clerk, “ bat 
I have my suspicions. Miss Perkins has just mailed a 
letter to her flaneé, and I imagine she’s enclosed a 
kiss to him. Possibly that’s what you hear.” 

It turned out to be a mouse, shut up in the bag by 
mistake, trying to make a luncheon off the cancella- 
tion marks. 

—_——<_~—— 


“T can’t understand how that big battle-ship, the 
Texas, could go to the bottom moored at her dock at 
the navy-yard. It's incomprehensible.” 

, “It may be that, like Longfellow’s ship, it had feel- 
en * 


“How do you mean ?” 
**It probably was sensitive, and when it heard how 
Texas went in the election, it tried to drown itself.” 
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BETTER THAN A GOLD-MINE. 

Mus. Meppsrcaren ( from the weekl, 
paper). “ Sakes alive, Silas, beet Perfesser Totten 
who's gone an’ invented a almanac good (er 67,713,250 
years! 

Mu. Mevpesereen. “Gosh! What does she cost ?” 

Mus. Mepperereen. ‘Dollar ’n’ half.” 

Mn. Mepperoreen, “ Here, gimme a pencil an’ pa- 
Ret. Le’ me see. I pay ten cents fer mine every year. 

‘en times-- How many years was that there ?” 

Mus. Meppercecen. * 67,718,250." 

Me. Meppenereen (after half an hour’s hard work). 
“That comes to $6,771,325. An’ takin’ away that dol- 
lar‘n’ half what it costs, leaves $6,771,323 50. Say, old 
woman, I'll git one of them there to-morrer; an’ we'll 

t save ‘nough on almanacs to go an’ live like kings 
n N’ York all the rest of our lives." 


———». 


“Tam woaity Goliainees at the interest my boy Tommy 
is taking in his writing,” said Mrs. Hickleby. “ He 
spends two hours a day at it.” 

“Really? How strange! How did you get him to 
do it?” 

“Oh, as for that, I told him to write me ont a list of 
= he wanted for Christmas, and he's still at 


——>— 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” said. the lecturer, “my 
address will be delivered in the open air, not here in 
this room. I have asked the audience to gather here 
to announce that while no admission was charged, 
those who wish to hear my remarks will have to pay 
a dollar to get out.” 

Se 


“ Well, now, Mra. Mommikee,”said the bibliomaniac, 
oF mustn't be too severe with me. I am very fond 
of babies—I traly am—and I think yours are splendid 
specimens, nicely bound and all that, bat 
should think of coliecting them, you know.” 


pever 


A REMONSTRANCE. 
“JiMMY, WHY DON'T YER SEE DE Gat. Home? You's Got yer press-sviT on.” 


THE PROFESSOR'S INSPIRATION. 


Professor Plesiosaur,A.M., Ph. D.,the eminent geolo- 
gist. kuows all about pterodactyls, megatheriumas, tri- 
obites, and crinoids ; eozoic, palec »zoic, mesozoic, and 
cenozoic time, but he is a pitiable wreck of mentality 
when babies are mentioned. 

The professor is a middle-aged, incorrigible bachelor, 
bearded like the pard, full of strange Latin, bald as a 
billiard ball, and spectacled like a maid of Boston. 

His married sister would not recognize a pterodacty! 
if this aerial reptile should break out of the 

rehistoric past and break into her hen- 
mms but she does know a great deal about 
babies. She has four, and the youngest is 
= a year old. 

Not long ago the professor tore himself 

away from his brachiopods, his cephalopods, 
and his carboviferous epoch long enough to 
pay, his sister a visit. te was the first time 
ve had done so in ten years, and his sister 
was delighted. She paraded all her infan- 
tile jewels, and as a special mark of favor 
allowed (or was it forced) the professor to 
hold her youngest, newest, and dearest trea- 
sure. 

He examined the infant curiously, as if it 
were some unclassified crocodilian reptile of 
the Jurassic period, and held it about as 
gingerly as he would have held a labyrin- 
thodon of the Trias. 

“ What— what shall I do with it?” he 


gasped. 

* Oh, just hold it and talk to it. Tellita 
story and don't grop it,” advised his beam- 
ing sister as she left the room for a moment. 

“To be sure,” said the agitated professor, 
tightening his hold. “A story, of course. 
But what—what shall the story be about, 
my little man ?” 

e babe munched its chubby thumb 
in silence for a moment, and then quite ir- 
reverently remarked, “ ly oo!” 

“Oogly 007” the puzzled professor re- 
peated, knitting his broad and massive brow 
in an agony of perplexity. “I fear that I do 
not know any stories about ly oo’s, bat 
I'll tell you what I will do,” he cried, joyfully. 
“Are you interested in geology? Shall I 
relate for you a fascinating narrative about 


a paleotherium of the Tertiary period ?” 
Eager Eaton. 
—_———— 
“ Why don’ you propose to her, Patlow ? 
You love her, don’t you 7?” 
“ Yea, devotedly.” 


“And you can support a wife, can't 


you?" 

“I certainly can; but, hang it, old man, I 
can’t stand the expense of an engagement, 
with the opera season staring us in the face, 
Christmas only a few weeks off, and flowers 
at bull prices.” 


—~. 


“Socrates must have been a " preco- 
cious child,” said Mrs. Barkins. “They tell 
me he could speak Greek at the age of two.” 


—_>———_ 


“Of course,” said grandpa to his wife— 
“of course the fight is all over, grandma, 
and I was a gold man from start to finish, 
bat I want to tell you one thing: I love 
your hair just as much now when it is silver 
ae I did when it was massed gold.” 

And the old couple smiled and were 
happy. 





ONE OF NATURE'S ERRORS. 


“IT don’t understand things,” said. Wallie, gazing at 
the elephant. “ Here's this elephant that can't read 
growing two beautiful big paper-catters right out of 


hie mouth.” 
——— > 


I hired a man to watch my place, 
But, oh, I made a botch 

The burglars got my silver plate; 
The watchman stole my watch! 


READY FOR PLAY. 
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She Odassey of Homer 


For a thorough protection from the severe storms and north winds that are usual during our Thanksgiving and football season there 


. . . . . . © . 
is nothing that is equal to a cape or coat interlined with the gexnuzne FIBRE CHAMOIS, waterproofed by the Rigéy Process. 
Remember that the genuine goods are guaranteed absolutely impervious to water, and yet, owing to their peculiar treatment by thé 


Rigby Process, do not interfere (as would a rubber garment) in any way with perfect ventilation, which is so essential to natural respiration, 
Also be sure to see that what you buy is clearly stamped “FIBRE CHAMOIS, guaranteed waterproof by the RICBY 
PROCESS,” as no other is genuine. 

Waterproofed goods cost no more than the unproofed goods. 
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The 
Grocer’s 








we, 


brings to your door a supply of 
“Thanksgiving” requisites,and three 
of the greatest essentials of health, 
comfort,and economy which should 
be found in every such delivery. 

Cottolene, for making your food delicious and wholesome. 

Copco Soap, for the bath and fine laundry. 

Gold Dust Washing Powder, for keeping your house, your china, 
and all your cooking utensils bright and clean. They are sold by all 
grocers, but are made only by } 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 
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THE SILENCE THAT IS GOLDEN. 


HERE is a sayingto the effect that liars 

should have good memories, because if 
they have not they will so often be caught 
in a falseh 

The remark applies:to others besides liars. 
To have a good memory for what one has 
said or to be very cautious about what one 
says is almost essential to one’s peace of 
mind. Unfortunately, others remember re- 
marks which we have forgotten, and are of- 
ten so ungenerous as to recall them to our 
minds. 

We have so often cause to honestly and 
sincerely change our minds tbat it is best to 
be very careful not to express our opinions 
too hastily. A woman of good and mature 
judgment said to me: 

“When I first saw Miss K. an incident 
that occurred placed her in an unfortunate 
position and caused me to regard her in a 
false light. I was immediately prejudiced 
against the girl, and did not hesitate to say 
to several persons that I neither liked her nor 
approved of her. Since then I have learned 
to know and .to leve her. I would give a 
great deal if I cotild only banish from the 
minds of others the memory of my hasty 
words and the impression they produced.” 

For policy's sake, if for no nobler reason, 
we should guard our speech. Censure of 
others is never a kind and is often « danger- 
ous pastime. We may forget the little speech ; 
others may remember it. If open approval 
is impossible, non-committal silence is not. 


There is nothing more uncomfortabie than 
to be brought face to face with a dead speech 
that has been resurrected 

There is no harm in changing one’s mind. 


He who never does this is an obstinate dul- 
lard. The harm lies in making heedless or 
bitter speeches, that, when we again meet 
them, cause us to blush for them and for 
ourselves. And not only thoughtless or ma- 
licious speeches do harm in this manner. 
The smart or witty personality, pronounced 
sometimes more for the sake of the laugh it 
evokes than for its actual truth, may pro- 
duce an entirely different impression from 
what was intended on the mind of a too lit- 
eral hearer. 
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Her graceful presence, everywhere 

Suggests the fragrance, faint and | 
rare 

With which the sweetest flowers 
allure: 

To such a dainty gown and face 

The touch of soap seems out of place- 

Save Ivory, which itself is pure. 
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ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS 1780. 
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Auways ASK FOR WALTER BAKER & COS 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 

“aoe ar DORCHESTER, MASS. 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERES 
On every can. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. - 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


A Graceful Act 


of hospitality is to offer callers a cup of Bouillon made from 









Extracts BEEF. 


It only takes a minute to prepare. Armour’s Extract takes the place of 
home-made “Soup stock,” costs less, goes farther and tastes better. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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/s not a *‘ face bleach."’ 


A Fair Skin 


can always be insured if, after exposure to 
the sun or rough winds, ladies will use 


Hinds’ Honey and 
Almond Cream. 


This preparation has long been known for its 
surprising effect in softening, improving, and 
preserving the Skin, and in rendering the com- 
plexion clear and beautiful. 

It is recommended by ladies generally. 

{ Chapped Hands, ( Pimples, 
Best | Face and Lips, | Best | Chafing, Itching, 
for | Rough, Hard, or | for | Sealy Eruptions, 
Irritated Skin. | Eczema, ete. 


A Sample Bottle 


with Book descriptive and testimonials mailed 
Free by mentioning this paper. 


A TRIAL SIZE sent postpaid for 30 cents. 








Price 50 cents at Druggists’. 


Sent pestpald on receipt of price. 


70 Pine Street, Portland, Maine. 
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It is not the name “ Franco- 
American” that gives to the 
soups their fine flavor and 
perfect seasoning. It is the 
care taken that does that. 
The name is a guarantee of 
the excellence of the soup. 


Sample can mailed on receipt of 14 
Cents (cost of postage). 


Franco-American Food Co., 


P.O. Box 150, N. Y. 





THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


LEICHNER’ FETT-POWDER «vo 


ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible; the skin gets a 
rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 
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BRUISES, CATARRE, 

SPRAINS, HOARSENESS, 
BURNS, SORE THROAT, 
SORE FEET, NEURALGIA, 

PILES, TOOTHACHE, 

CHAFING, DIARRHEA, 

SORE Ete, Bee, 


ZtTac 


blown in the glass, and our land~ 
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TRACT .——~ Scape trade mark on turrounding 
ns bes the words wrapper. 
NLS EXTRACT” Take mo other preparation, 
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Your Kitchen Maid 


whether competent or incompetent, 
ean clean your silver, do it easier, 
quicker—giving it the silversmith’s 
2 brilliancy if she uses } 


re cms icon 
and your gain is sil ae a for she 
cannot injure it. Electro-Silicon 
never scratches, never wears. Jt’s 
unlike any other silver polish, Ask 
your grocer for it. 
Trial quantity of us for the asking. 
ox post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON COMPANY, N. Y. 
LL, d 
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»» Syringes, Atomizers, 
Nipples, etc., are fa- 


“Davidson 


mous for Quality and Durability. They are as 
near perfectionasexperienced workmen using 
only the best quality materials can produce. 


: 

* 

: SOLD BY 

~  Druggists and Dealers. 

3 Should you be unable to buy “Davidson” Rub- 
* 

: 

: 
Se 


ver Goods of your dealer, don’t be maueed to 
buy cheap imitations, but write to us. 





Davidson Rubber Co., 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


/ilustrated Catalogue Free. 
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Our Little Book 
mailed Free tells 
why; will also 
interest vost in 
our line of . 


GAS and $ 
ELECTRIC ¢ 
FIXTURES ; 
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|/ Fenders, And- : 

Wy irons, Fire Sets, § 
L etc., Art Metal { 
Goods. ; 

& H Oil Heaters, § 
Brass & Wrought Tron Grille Work & Railings 2 
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BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO, 


Meriden, 
NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 




















AN UNSOUGHT VIGIL. 


(Continued from page 967.) 


*"Lonzo was there, an’ now the sheriff's comin’ to take him 
He waited to git some more men. He's afraid "Lonzo's 
got firearms.’ ‘My soul!’says 1 An’ then it come over 
me how Clarissy looked last time I see her, an’ I turned 
round an’ clipped it down behind the barn. But Sheriff 
Briggs liad jest come over the rise o’ the hill, an’ he hol 
lered out like aroarin’ lion. ‘Stop there!’ says he. * Bath- 
sheba Shaw, where you goin’?’ ‘I'm jest goin’ down the 
lot to look for my garter,’ says I, bold as brass. The men 
all Jaughed, an’ ma’am come up to me an’ ketched holt o’ 
my arm. ‘ Bashaby,’ says she,‘ if you ain’t town-talk afore 
night, I'll miss my guess.’ Sheriff Briggs Jaughed too, but 
he never flinched. ‘ You let your garter be where it is,’ 
says he. ‘ You know too much. I see you last night, an’ 
I'fl thank you to stay where you be till I git my man.’ 
An’ then I see "twas all over with "Lonzo, an’ I couldn't do 
‘em no good. Well, they took him, an’ he laid in jail, an’ 
Clarissy kep’ the house, lookin’ like death, an’ not speakin’ 
to a livin’ soul; an’ one day ’Lonzo's uncle come ridin’ by, 
an’ hedrew up an’ hollered to Mis’Ordway—he didn’t know 
Clarissy was by— There’s one scamp less,’ says he. ‘’Lon- 
zo's tried to git out o’ Sudleigh jail, an’ fell an’ broke his 
neck.’ Clarissy give one awful cry—we heerd it ’way 
over’t our house—an’' dropped down in a faint. The neigh- 
bors run in, an’ arter a while they brought her to. An’ 
what do you s’pose she said the minute she opened her 
eyes? ‘Why, what’s the matter?’ says she. ‘ Mother, 
what you cryin’ for? I've seen my husband,’ she says, 
‘an’ he’s comin’ home. I must git up an’ go to work. 
I want to have all baby’s clo’es done before he comes.’ 
An’ she riz right up, an’ set away the camphire, an’ threw 
the burnt feathers out the winder; then she drawed out 
the rockin’-chair an’ begun to sew, talkin’ as pleasant as 
you please. An’ that’s the last dull minute she bad.” , 

* Shackled!” said Uncle "Lisha, tersely ‘But she 
didn’t last long, poor creatur’!” 

“No, but she was gay as a lark while she did live,’ 
said Bathsbeba, taking reminiscent sucks at her pipe. 
*'Cordin’ to her, "Lonzo come agin an’ agin, an’ as soon 
as the baby was born he was goin’ to take "em away with 
him. She talked about him so much I forgot he wa’n't 
flesh an’ blood; an’ we all gin up havin’ goose -flesh. 
Well, one morning the baby come, but he never lived 
more’n an hour. ‘What color be his eyes?’ says Claris 
sy, lookin’ up inte the doctor's face. * Black,’ says he 
‘That's good,’ says she. ‘Jest like his father’s.’ She 
died that night,” 

‘*Do you spose she did see anything?” inquired Mrs. 
Freeman, with an involuntary look over her shoulder 

***Tain't al'ays when you see ’em,” said Uncle 'Lisha. 
“'Member that time Sir heerd the gallopin’ horse, an’ 
found huff-marks round an’ round the house in the 
mornin’? Aun’ the gate hadn't been opened nor the fence 
wa'n't down.’ 

‘‘An’ the time Mis’ Elder Pitts’s elegant new grave 
stone kep’ tippin’ an’ tippin’, till he got one for his first 
wife?” asked Bathsheba. ‘‘My! 1 must be moggin’ 
along home. Ain't it no more’n quarter to ten? Seems 
as if we've said enough to fill a Bible, but the evenin’s 
gone siow.’ 

rhere's one thing I'd like to know,” said ’Nervy, 
spurred by a tragic anxiety lest the conversation should 
flag. ‘‘ You an’ Uncle 'Lisha here were terribly fond of 
one another, seems to me. You sut up, an’ you took one 
another's part, but you never made a match on’t. What 
come between ye?” 

“Ob, I guess we sort o° outgrowed it; didn’t we, 
‘Lisha ?” answered Bathsheba, with a friendly smile 

But we was pretty thick, ‘Member the time the boys 
found you out behind the barn makin’ steps an’ prac 
tisin’ bows? ‘S'posin’ "twas Miss Bathsheba,’ says you— 
‘how dy do, Miss Bathsheba?’ | thought we never should 
ha’ heerd the last o° that.” 

‘* Well, there was that other feller,” said Uncle "Lisha, 
resentfully. ‘‘He was a kind of a jockey, an’ he cut a 
dash for a spell arter he moved into town.” 

* I guess he kind o’ come round me,” owned Bathsheba, 
slyly 


Why, wa'n't there suthin queer about your marry- 
in’?” put in Brad, with eagerness. ‘‘ You run away, 
didn’t ye? Time o’ the races!” 

Law, ¢hat wa’n’t much!” Bathsheba bridled, and a 
strong flush came into her cheeks. She sat up straight, 
and fiugered her pipe witha trembling hand, *‘ All there 
was to that—he was fifteen miles away, takin’ care o’ Molly 
Stark, Page’s bay mare. She was a clipper; they expect- 
ed she'd carry all before her, He loved her as he did his 
life; but some drunken fool told him I was carryin’ on 
with avuother man, an’ the very night afore the races he 
got out+Molly Stark, an’ saddled her, an’ rode like the 
wind—like the wind he rode—to ask me if ‘twas true. 
He got there by ‘leven, an’ when I told him ‘twas a lie he 
he al'ays swore like a trooper—‘ You jump up here 
behind me, an’ we'll be married by daybreak.’ An’ I did, 
an’ we was married, an’ Molly Stark won the race next 
day. If she badn’t ha’ won it, be said he'd put a bullet 
through his own head for that night’s work. But he 
never told on't till old Squire Page—he that owned the 
mare—had been dead a year.” Bathsheba’s voice rang 
out with the resonance of remembered youth and hot 
romantic love. 

A rattle of wheels along the road, softening upon the 
grassy drive 

“Whoa!” called a voice outside. Brad and his wife 
rose expectantly, but the two older people, deep in re- 
membrance, did not heed them. The door opened and 
Elmer walked in. Beside him was Lucy, radiant in ex- 
citement, flushed with cold. 

* All right?” eried Brad, sonorously. 
nu?” 

Elmer gave him a nod, betokening mastery of the situa- 
tion, and passed on to Bathsheba. He offered her his 
hand. 

‘Evenin’, Bathsheba,” said he. ‘‘ Some cold, ain't it? 
Here's Lucy. We've been gittin’ married.” 

Bathsleba rose, pushing back her chair. 
and nobody picked it up. 

*When'd you come?” she asked, with the simplicity of 
absolute surprise 

“To-night, on the twelve-o’clock train. 
over from Sudleigh.” 

“The cat's foot!” 


Says 


“ Have ye done 


It fell over, 


Then I driv’ 


remarked Bathsheba. ‘‘ Twelve 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


o’clock train! It’s on’y a mite past ten now.” 
was breaking on her as she spoke. 
she said; ‘‘ Brad Freeman—” 
of you was in this?” 

** Well, ’most all on us,” returned Brad, modestly, with 
the air of a victor willing to share the laurels. ‘* Every- 
body but you—an’ Uncle 'Lisha—an’ Lucy here. She's 
as innercent as a lamb.” 

Was it the memory of her own runaway match? Was 
it the presence of youth and love, or the consciousness of 
defeat? When Bathsheba spoke it was with the air of 
one who has taken the stand she means to keep. 

“You might pass me my things, "Nervy,” she said, 
dryly. ‘I want to git home in time to see about Thanks- 
givin’ breakfast. Looks now as if I was likely to have 
company. Elmer, you got room for me in your wagon?” 

Wound again in her voluminous wrappings, she put 
her hand through Lucy's arm, and proceeded toward the 
door. ‘‘Good-night, all,” she called to the three assem- 
bled there in the circle of light. But just as she was 
about to mount the wagon step she turned again and 
plodded back to the house. There was a wicked twinkle 
in her eye. ‘‘ Brad,” said she, innocently, ‘* should you 
jest as soon tell me what time it is?” 

Brad drew out his old silver watch and consulted it wjth 
enormous gravity. 

‘*T guess I’m ‘bout a minute fast,” said he; ‘‘ but "lowin’ 
for that, it’s jest a quarter to three.” 


But light 
‘*Brad Freeman,” 
She paused. *‘ How many 


’ 





1 IVING all its due importance to the Horse Show as 

J the first great social event of the season, the fact 
remains that the animals themselves are not nearly so 
much veglected as they are said to be. For the past two 
or three seasons it has become rather the fashion to say 
that people go to the show to look at one another, not at 
the horses. This opinion may be widespread, but it is not 
true. People go for both purposes, and they accomplish 
both. The Horse Show is a social affair—and a huge one 
—but that does not interfere with its primary object of 
exhibiting the progress from year to year in the breeding 
and equipment of horses. 


By visiting Madison Square Garden on any morning or 
afternoon during last week, one could obtain ample proof 
of the truth of this statement. It was interesting to note 
the number of women who followed the judging of each 
class, particularly those in which they or their friends 
had entries, with the closest attention, and an evident 
understanding of the fine points and proper require- 
ments. They usually picked out winners for themselves 
before the decisions were announced, and many times 
their opinions were confirmed by the judges’ choice. The 
immense improvement in the different classes was com- 
mented upon by these feminine judges outside the rail- 
ings, and it certainly did not look as if they were wholly 
wrapped up in the social aspect of the show. At one 
time, when the ring was filled with beautiful specimens 
of harness horses, shown before broughams which were 
wellnigh perfect in their equipments, I noticed two wo- 
men press eagerly forward to a position from which they 
could get a better view. ‘‘ This is the chance now,” said 
one to the other, ‘‘ to get new ideas for your own trap, and 
to find out where you can improve on some of your old 
ways.” And this seemed to be the general sentiment, for 
I suw numerous other attentive pairs of eyes, and many 
gloved hands busily inscribing notes. 


Downstairs, too, the horses in their stalls were duly 
looked over, criticised, and admired. Their shining coats 
were in such immaculate condition that they would not 
soil the most delicate clothes which brushed by them. It 
was remarkable, too, to see how gentle all the animals 
were. They allowed visitors not only to stroke their necks 
and flanks, but even to jostle and lean against them with- 
out once offering an objection. The show is always a 
great place for exhibiting different classes of horses to 
prospective buyers, and it was a common thing to see 
young girls and women in deep consultation with fathers 
and husbands as to the comparative merits of animals to 
be purchased. 


Among the women who had horses entered, and who 
followed the fortunes of their pets most diligently, were 
many whose names are known either as expert riders or 
accomplished ‘‘ whips.” Miss May Bird had her famous 
black hunter, Merryboy, who has distinguished himself 
for several seasons in the hard runs of the Meadowbrook 
Hunt Club; Mrs. 8. 8. Howland’s beautiful mare, Lady- 
bird, an old-time favorite at past shows, was as graceful 
and clean a jumper as ever. Mrs. W.E. D. Stokes, who 
owns a large number of valuable race-horses; Mrs. James 
L. Kernochan, a remarkably daring and graceful rider; 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, another woman who is at home 
in the saddle; and Miss Kate Carey, widely known for her 
skill at tandem and four-in-hand driving—were some of 
the women who displayed a deep and constant interest in 
the equine part of the great show. 

The value of the New York Horse Show, of which this 
is the twelfth season, has, within the past two or three 
years, been appreciated all over the country. This ap- 
proval has been shown by the innumerable smaller horse 
shows which have been established in many of the less 
important cities and country towns. They are carefully 
and correctly managed, and in their exhibits reflect the 
New York show, differing chiefly only in the number of 
entries. Their effect upon riding and driving in general 
has been rapid and beneficial. A few years ago one saw 
comparatively little of what might be called ‘‘form” in 
either the horses or traps met with in the suburban dis- 
tricts and more out-of-the-way cities. Now a horse with 
a well-groomed appearance and stylish action, and a car- 
riage or cart which is all that it should be, are by no 
means rarities, and, thanks to the rivalry developed in 
the horse shows, are constantly becoming more common 
on city drives and country roads. 

Apevia K. BRAINERD. 
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Constant Reapen. —The regulation costame for a groom married in 
the daytime is a black frock-coat, dark gray trousers, dark w: 
white China silk four-in-hand tie, and light gray or lavender gloves, 
which he may carry in his band instead of wearing, if he prefers. Oc- 
casionally a groom prefers to wear a cut-away coat, bat the frock-coat 
is in better style oak more fashionable. 

Rose Hatt.—In acknowledgment of a wedding invitation sent in the 
name of a married couple, an unmarried lady should, if she is unable 
to atiend, send one of her visiting-cards on the day of the ceremony, in 
an envelope addressed to the married couple, pom | another card in an- 
other envelope addressed to the bride and groom, If she attends the 
wedding reception, she may leave ove card for the mother of the bride 
and one for the bride, although at such a function it is not obligatory 
to leave cards. An aumarried lady never leaves a card for a gentieman, 
although he may be the host and the husband of the lady who is giving 
the entertainment, nor does #he send an extra card for him in acknow- 
ledgment of an invitation. A gentleman should send, in sc cnewledg- 
ment of » wedding invitation which he cannot accept, two of his cards 
in an envelope addressed to the host and hosiess, and two other cards 
in another envelope addressed to the bride and groom, on the dar of 
the wedding. 

Marearet Mrans.—Cut your skirt five and a half yards wide, and 
trim it with seven narrow bias bands of velvet of a darker shade 
around the foot, Have a bolero jacket of the same velvet opening 
over a fall front of white b ed satin, or yellow if you prefer, The 
collar should be white in front, of chiffon and lace, but at the back 
there should be a stand-up ruffle or frill of the brown velvet faced with 
white lace. 

Tarrera.—A stock-collar and belt of cherry velvet will quite trans- 
form your biack and white silk waist, but you must have the back as 
plain and tight-fitting as possible, lvetead of the pleats in front have 
the (ulness on the ow a my put in a fall vest of some soft while 
material or of white moiré. You can make the sleeves into a new shape 
by lifting the faluess toward the shoulder, and forming a paff caugut 
down in the middle. 

Camit.a.—The sleeve of the wrap lifts over the arm, but the back is 
fitted to the figure, sometimes made in one piece, but geverally with 
three seame, and there is an inside belt to hold it in place. A high 
Medici collar is preferable to the fur collarette. The dolman nust 
be wide enongl around the bottom to hang gracefully over the gown. 

Sunsorinen. —The bouclé weaves are exceedingly effective this sea- 
son, but are not considered as smart as the camel’s-bair and cheviots. 
The circular capes are worn fitted carefully over the shoulders, and 
from there full and wide. Doubie-breasted coats are not so much in 
style this season as the single-breasted, tight-fitting.—For skirts, 
four and a half to five yards in width, and six or seven gores. 

Miss A. K. P.—Satin duchesse is betier to live your net than silk, 
being far more effective and fashionable. You will have to depend 
upon the good faith of your dealer to determive about the genuine- 
ness of the lining. 

X.—Ladies’ cloth, brown, braided with black in military fashion, 
with skirt, waist, aud outside jacket all to match, will be a fashionable 
costume. 

A. E. M.—Yon should, as a matter of courtesy, write to the pub- 
heher of the foreign periodical in regard to the translation. 

T. C. C.—We cannot give addresses in this colamn. 

lenonamus.—At a minister's weekly evening at home to members of 
the congregation po refreslimeuts are necessary. In a large city con- 
re the minister's wife is not expected to return all there calls. 

f the congregation is not too large, and she can manage it by judi- 
ciously distributing her list, it is a good and popular thing to do to call 
onge n year on each lady. 

Sarruo.—See the article on the “Care of the Hands” in Bazan of 
October 26, 1895. 

Hi. L. B.—See patterns of little girl*’ long cloaks in Bazan No. 39; 
also design and description of an upright-piano cover on Lhe pattern- 
sheet with Bazar No. 41. 

A. R. D.—The nombers of the Bazar containing the “ Ugly Girl 
Papers” are long since out of print, but the articles are still extant in 
bovk form. The volume can be sent you by Harper & Brothers. The 
price is ninety cents, 

T. C. C.—You can clean the baby's cashmere coat with naphtha. Use 
the utmost caution, and do not employ the fluid near fire or light, as 
the fumes are in the highest degree iuflammable. Test a bit of the 
cashmere first, to see how the color is affecied. Spouge rapidly and 
thoroughly with clean white cloths until dry, then air it. If the cloak 
is an expensive one, and you are inexperienced, it might be better to 
submit it to a professional cleaner. 

Ou1o.—To make your Chantilly flounce into a wrap you should sew 
it on a foundation of velvet or silk carefully fitted over the shoulders. 
A Diack and white striped silk gown would be the best for the purpose 
you require. Have it made with high-necked waist trimined with 
white embroidery or lace and knots of cerine velvet, aud a high curreiet 
of black satin. In Bazan No. 44 there is a model of a brown wool 
gown that would ve an excellent one to copy in the black and white. 

Be_ie.—A pearl-gray brocade made up with satin would be quite in 
contrast to the black gowns you have had. In Bazar No. 4, in the 
New York Fashions, evening gowns are fally described. 

J. M.—Yes, velvet dresses trimmed with fur are very fashionable. 
Blue veivet trimmed with sable or mink is the handsomest, but 
mouffion is most used for young girls, and is, of course, not nearly so 
expensive a fur. A large velvet hat trimmed with ostrich plumes is 
the correct style. The ekirt of the velvet gown should be long enough 
to touch the ground al] around ; the waist in shurt-jacket effect with 
pointed revers faced with white sutin braided in gold, and trimmed with 
a varrow edge of fur. The wrap can be either ail of fur or of the velvet 
with high fur collar. 

Muxnxaro.tss.—Put caps or puffs on the tight sleeves and you will 
be in the height of fashion. You can put on a satin or jet girdie, aud 
cut off the part below the waist. Arrauge the front with narrow turn- 
ed-back revers faced with white satin and a uarrow full front of white 
satin. Moiré brocades are the newest, but peau de sole will, it is suid, 
be fashionable also. 

Sussoutser.—A white satin vest would be extremely pretty. Trim 
your ekirt, which sbonld be nearly circular aud measure five yards 
around the bottom, with five rows of narrow braid put on half-way up 
in zigzag pattern.—in Bazar No. 16 there is an article on the hair.— 
You should consult a physician, 

Litiie,.— Yes, ermine ie quite fashionable as trimming this winter. 
You can use what you have as the border to a cape or revers on a 
jacket, not around a skirt. 

8. 8. P.—A black Newmarket of the material like 
not be satisfactory. In bine or green it might 
have a aan or broad-cloth—rough goods are not used in the 
Newmarkets. You can have a satisfactory gown of the mixed goods. 
Make the skirt plain, except for five rows of black braid around the 
bottom. Cnt the waist in an Eton or bolero jacket, with full front aud 
folded belt of plaid silk. When skirts are separate from the lining, 
the lining is finished wit facing, braid, etc., while the skirt itself bas 
a deep hem or facing of the material. 
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REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Studies in the Coiffure 
and Ornaments of Women. By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 
OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 


Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 
75 cents. 
WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


16mo, Cloth, 


By Christine Terhone Herrick. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhone Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormshee. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. John 


Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 2. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson, 12mo0, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Pustusuzyp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 
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ninety -$tXD : 
Good health is of more consequence than a few 

cents. Therefore, in purchasing food its purity [J 

sge and wholesomeness are of first importance. In 
clothing or furniture, although lower-priced articles r 

may not be so agreeable as better goods, while rs 

they last they are as conducive to health and rs 

comfort, and their offensiveness, if any, departs a 

with them. Not so in food. One can of alum a 

baking powder may cause serious and lasting ~ 

digestive ailments. The evil consequences of its ‘m 

use remain, and cannot be reckoned in dollars c 

and cents. Suppose the alum powders do cost a “a 

few cents less per pound than the ROYAL, ss 

which is absolutely pure and healthful, is it Ss 

worth while, for these few pennies, to expose m 

your health to danger? Vm 
Housekeepers must bear in mind that a a 

baking powder like Royal, carefully and honestly 
made from the most highly refined ingredients, " 
cannot be sold at the price of the low-grade, - 
impure powders. But there is the positive as- ca - 
surance that food raised by Royal is not pol- eg = 
luted by alum, lime, or any of the adulterants “ 
common to the cheap alum powders, and this - 





is the vitally important consideration for every 
one. Royal makes finer food, and renders it 
absolutely healthful. 
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THE THANKSGIVING DINNER 


4 old-fashioned Thanksgiving family gathering is 

gradually becoming a thing of the past. In but one 
part of our country does it still hold its own. In New 
England Thanksgiving is the festival par éminence of the 
entire year, Christmas and Easter pale into insignificance 
before this national holiday. At its return school duties 
are laid aside by the young, men and women forget 
business cares, and one and all make merry at the family 
feast. Church holidays are well enough in their way, but 
in conservative New England Thanksgiving takes the 
precedence. The religious significance of the day is per- 
haps no more remembered than in the Middle States, but 
as a family festival it is the red-letter day of the three 
hundred and sixty-five 

South of Mason and Dixon's line Thanksgiving is ob- 
served by very few people, and those few are Northerners 
who have made the South their home 

We of the Middle States still keep our Thanksgiving 
feast, but not as it was kept thirty years ago. To those 
of us who remember those far-off times it seems that the 
last Thursday in November was then much colder than it 
now is. The home was made more cozy by the thought 
of the ice and snow without, and sleigh-bells jingled merrily 
through city streets and along country me Then chil 
dren and children’s children flocked from the different cities 
and towns toward which they flitted from the parent nest, 
and met to return thanks in the old home. For days be- 
fore the festival the house-mother was busy preparing 
dainties, under which the table should literally groan. It 
is a marvel that the maxim “‘ Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die,” was not fulfilled to the dis- 
mal end by the partakers of these repasts. Turkey, duck, 
chicken, and roast am would be all put upon the table at 
once, with cranberry sauce, currant jelly, sweet pickles 
and chow-chow. Vegetables galore were passed with the 
meats, and everything was served with an abundance at 
the sight of which our fin de sidele appetites would rebel. 
Several different kinds of pies, one or two puddings, and 
the whole topped by fruit, nuts, and raisins, were con 
sidered the proper dessert 

Many of us may regret the fact that the family reunions 
are nO more as great a feature of Thanksgiving days as 
they once were. The sentimental side of us yearns after 
the custom of bygone days, but we do not regret that the 
tiresome preparations, the overloaded tables and (inci- 
dentally) stomachs, are no more customary. In the past 
two decades we have learned much about the ethics of 
dinner-giving, and now recognize the fact that satiety is 
not enjoyment. The dinner of to-day tempts the appe- 
tite, and while it satisfies hunger, the sequence of courses 
is so arranged as not to give one the full, uncomfortable 
feeling which followed upon the partaking of an old- 
fashioned gala-day repast. 

The home-comers at the Thanksgiving of to-day find 
that the dear mother in the old home has progressed with 
the times, and has adopted in her ménage the customs of 
the period in which she lives. She does not insist that 
the dining-hour be at noon, but, if quite as convenient to 
all the family, dinner is at half after six, or seven o'clock. 
Of course, where there are children who want to come to 
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THE CHILDREN’S THANKSGIVING DANCE. 


the table with grandpapa or grandmamma, and whose 
parents are too wise to believe in late dinners for the little 
folk, the meal may be at two in the afternoon. One sen- 
sible mother has her children’s Thanksgiving repast at 
noon. ‘This is their special time. In this particular fam- 
ily there are numerous small cousins, and they all meet 
at one o'clock at the house of a certain ‘‘auntie.” Here 
is prepared for their delectation a table that delights their 
childish souls. The respective mammas are present to 
see that all runs smoothly, but only the children partake 
of the feast, as the big people dine at night. Oyster bisque 
is followed by a small roast turkey, cranberry jelly, mashed 
potatoes, and scalloped tomatoes. Then comes a simple 
celery salad, with crackers and cream cheese. After this 
a golden pumpkin pie is served, and oranges and grapes 
cap the climax of what the little ones consider a “‘ beauti- 
ful dinner.” They do not envy their parents the seven- 
o'clock dinner, but are better contented with their own table, 
where they can talk as much as they please, tell their own 
small stories, and make their innocent little jokes. The 
dinner over, they repair to the spacious parlors, where 
games, dear to the hearts of children, are enjoyed until 
half past five, when the hilarious party breaks up. 

Another family ‘comprises in its immediate membership 
only two persons. This couple bas never been blessed 
with children, and long ago agreed that an elaborate 
Thanksgiving repast eaten in a solitude d deux was a self- 
ish institution. They therefore each year make a list of 
half a dozen people who for various reasons cannot spend 
Thanksgiving in their own homes, Sometimes there are 
several young newspaper men whose homes are far away, 
or there may be two or three girls at a boarding-school too 
distant from the old home for them to afford the time or 
money to return for the holidays. These are invited to 
a dainty dinner in the pretty little house, and are made 
so cordially welcome that the men forget the homesick 
drag that has been upon their hearts all day, and the 
lump that has remained persistently in the girlish throats 
gradually dissolves, and by the time the dinner is one- 
quarter over the young people are laughing and chatting 
merrily. Before they are aware of it, the evening has 
passed and a hard day is over, leaving behind it a pleasant 
memory instead of a rebellious ache. 

Let the housewife who plans to entertain her family or 
friends at Thanksgiving remember that cheer and a cor- 
dial welcome conduce more to a spirit of thankfulness 
than does an extravagant feast which has been prepared 
at the expense of the hostess’s peace of mind and serenity 
of temper. As the Thanksgiving dinner is essentially a 
family repast, it need not be elaborate in the number of 
courses or the details of table decoration. It should be 
just what it pretends to be—a gathering of the family, 
who meet to rejoice in the blessings of the past year and 
to be happy and thankful together. Above all things 
else, nal cheat should predominate. 

At our family repast we may dispense with several en- 
trées, and with the sherbet and ices that are deemed neces- 
sary at a regular dinner party. After the oysters and 
the soup we may introduce a fish entrée, which will obvi- 
ate the necessity of an entrée after the fish. Then comes 
the king of the Thanksgiving dinner—the turkey. After 
that there may or may not be a game course, and the 
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salad served with the game or as a course by _ itself. 
Then we have the substantial pumpkin pie (which may 
be called the queen of the feast, as the turkey is the king). 
After this, fruit is passed, if the hostess wishes, although 
this may be omitted also. Last of all, the black coffee is 
served in the drawing-room. 

The menu offered herewith the housekeeper may modi- 
fy or elaborate, as she desires. All of the articles there- 
in mentioned can be prepared at home—a desideratum in 
a country or village at a distance of several hours from 
a city caterer. 

Raw Oysters 
Cream of Cauliflower Soup 
Creamed Lobster. Hot Crackers. 
Roast Turkey, Cranberry Sance 
Potatoes & la Duchesse. Spinach. 
Broiled Quail. Celery 
Sweet-potato Croquettes, 
Lettuce Salad with Mayonnaise 
Cheese Crackers, Olives. 
Pumpkin Pie. 
Fruit. 
Coffee. 


As regards the decoration of the dinner-table, in these 
days of extravagance, when the standard of domestic ex- 
penditure is so high, a little originality is more appreci- 
ated by the discriminating than a great display of money, 
It isa very simple thing to give to a florist an order for roses 
with which to garnish it. But the day represents some- 
thing more than the fashions of this hour. Behind all the 
present customs lurks a strong sentiment of old-fashioned 
gratitude, which gave origin to the first Thanksgiving 
celebration. 

It was after the earth had yielded her increase that the 
feast was called, and it was markedly agricultural. The 
early settlers knew little of hot-house roses and orchids, 
nor of the rare dishes with which the American palate of 
to-day is tempted to taste another course, 

Let us, then, have a degree of appropriateness about the 
coming feast, and discarding the latest evidences of over- 
civilization, return to the spirit of the past. 

Instead of the costly flowers for the central ornament of 
the table, make a centre-piece that will delight every one 
by its novel appropriateness. On a mirror plateau place 
a pumpkin, the yellowest and fairest that ever glowed be- 
tween rows of fading corn. The top must be cut off and 
some of the centre removed; the space is then lined with 
smilax, asparagus fern, or the hardy dog-tooth fern that 
every country boy knows defies the frost, and can be 
found as fresh under the snow as when wet by summer 
rains. 

Heap the space high with lady-apples, graceful bunches 
of grapes, and yet more ferns, allowing a few of the lat- 
ter to stray down the side and rest their pretty tracery on 
the white cloth 

That is ali. The cost is very little, but the enioyment 
of the decoration will be evident, especially if the clever 
ape de famille keeps the affair to herself until dinner 

8 served. 














SUPPLEMENT 


GIRLS AT THE FOOTBALL 
GAME. 


Oy ns can be no doubt that love of a 
football game will sometimesejurk in 
the heart of the gentlest girls. Why else 
can one count so many of them whenever 
and wherever a game is played? Most of 
them do not know a touch-down from a 
tackle, yet girls always clamor to see ‘‘ the 
ame.” 


The day of the game brings with it almost 
as much excitement for the girls, in their 

uietly secluded life at school, as it does for 
their brothers at college. It is long looked 
forward to, for it means the scraping together 
of spare pennies for the purchase of a ticket. 
It means also the careful collecting of every 
available scrap of orange or crimson or blue 
with which to decorate rooms and windows. 
Most delightful of all, it means, most prob- 
ably, that brother Tom will come up from 
New Haven to take his sister, with a dozen 
of her friends and a teacher as chaperon, to 
sit as spectators of the fray. When the party 
sets forth, its appearance is gay enough to 
dazzle one’s eyes. Violets, or red carnations, 
or a bow of orange ribbon, flags—all indi- 
cate the wearer's partisanship; and certainly 
the players can boast of no more ardent sup- 
porters than these sympathetic sisters. 

Young women know little of football sci- 
ence, and their presence at a game is hard to 
explain. To most of them the only meaning 
of it all is that a mass of shock-headed boys 
is swaying from one end of the field to the 
other in dangerous dispute over a ball. But 
there is a fascination in the great field’s 
brilliant picture, and college enthusiasm is 
contagious. All the women are infected 
with it, even the trembling mothers of the 
heroes of the day, and the din of college 
yells and the flutter of gay colors increase 
their excitement. They become so sympa- 
thetic with the crowd that they grow to look 
at the brave young fellows on the field with 
almost the hero-worshipping eyes of a Fresh- 
man, and there can be no more adoring re- 
gard than his. Even Tom’s sister is thinking 
more of the chances of her brother's glory 
than of his injury in the struggle. At first 
her heart beats faster when the unravelling 
of a tangle of men discloses a form stretched 
on the ground.in stillness, but her strained 
sympathies become gradually deadened, and 
she.can only think excitedly of the impend- 
ing fate of the day. 

Afterward, when the enthusiasm is all 
over, a tender-hearted girl will remember the 
dangers of the game, and regret her savage 
pleasure in the sport. Then creeps up a 
doubt if, after all, human nature has changed 
much since the days when Roman men and 
matrons in the amphitheatre turned down 
their thumbs as a signal for men to die. 


A FEW HINTS WHICH MAY 
SAVE DOLLARS. 


T has been a cause of wonderment to me, 

in a year’s wearing of mourning, to hear 
constantly the expression of surprise from | 
friends at the lasting freshness of my one or 
two gowns. Indeed, repeatedly the asser 
tion has been made, ‘It could not be pos 
sible that the gowns of to-day are those of 
a year ago.” Equally astonished have they 
been, and even reproachful, at my extrava 
gance (till they were enlightened) in always 
appearing for a bicycle ride or for church, 
from Easter to October, with immaculate | 
white chamois gloves. Jt has struck me | 
that my methods of procedure may benefit | 
other women, whether wearing black or col 
ors. 

When donning mourning I invested in 
a half-dozen waist-frames (a wooden band 
with a hook, five cents each). A waist is 
never laid down or hung by loops. It is put 
on the frame and hung on a separate hook 
from the skirts, so that the puff sleeves are in 
free space and shoulders kept out straight 
on the frame. Never when in your room go 
without a white apron. This prevents the 
skirt being rubbed while writing or moving 
about, and after sewing no lint is to be 
brushed off, and so the skirt loses no lustre. 
No-truly refined woman walks the street 
with a skirt that touches and fails to lift it. 
This tells you all you need, to have the 
bottom of your gown correspond in fresh 
ness with the top. 

A word on wearing white chamois gloves. 
I have worn five pairs of gloves during six 
months—daily riding a bicycle, from lessons 
to finish, and four months of that time rid- 
ing ten to twenty-five miles a day; and Sun 
days going to church, four months of the 
time, three miles in the country. Once a 
week, at least, five pairs of gloves ata time 
swung in the sun and breeze, pinned in arow 
from my window. They had been washed 
as I was directed in buying them at the 
shop. ‘‘ Put the gloves on, wash them in 
pretty hot water with white Castile soap 
(no ammonia; it stiffens), just as you would 
rub your soiled hands. Rinse and hang to 
dry, and when still damp work them on, and 
hang again todry.” It is impossible to tell. 
washed from new, except that washed gloves 
are not folded and pressed flat. I have darned 
and put in one or two new fingers at the 
very close of the season, but that is because 
bicycle-riding requires gloves to be rubbed 
very hard to restore them to pristine purity. 
If any woman wants to be complimented on | 
matters that have cost little, let her accept | 
these extracts out of my note-book. ! 
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cleanses thoroughly, and its antiseptic quality is 
a safeguard against contagion. 


Care of the Hair. 


Eminent medical authorities tell us that: 


SS 
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y It is recommended by the medical profession mi 

i) -~—- oo gp of the hair npr oe gear for systematic cleansing of the hair and scalp as a) 
shampooing for women once a fortnight, and for | . J coe te ; ee : ; Wa 

| a means of prese x hei 

y ates dhalieh ini. 1 means of preserving healthful conditions ; also 


And that: The best agents for the purpose are “‘ good,”’ 
“pure,” “‘ mild,” “‘ antiseptic ’’ soap and water. 

And that: Dandruff should never be neglected, because 
its natural end is in baldness. 

**One possibly important factor in causing baldness is 
that of contagion. It has been held on good authority 
that many cases of baldness are parasitic, and due to 
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in treatment of dandruff and baldness. 


ISABEL A. MALLON (Ladies’ Home Journal, September, 
1896) says :—“* A visit to a well-known physician and 
another to a famous hair-dresser, each of whom was 
asked this question, ‘What shall be used for washing 
the hair when there is an inclination on its part to fall 
out ?’ resulted, oddly enough, in the same answer from 
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micro-organisms gathered from unclean brushes and 


each. This answer was, ‘ Use tar soap for washing 
combs.’’—New York Medical Record. 


the hair.’ It was said to strengthen the hair, to keep 
it from falling out, and to be cleansing. It seems to 
me that when women realize what a thing of beauty a 
lovely head of hair is, each mother will train the locks 
of her daughter in the way they should go.” 


with hygienic treatment of the 
LUXURY, hair and scalp is yours if you SHAMP OO 
with Packer’s Tar Soap. Physicians have been using 
and recommending this Soap for years on account § 


of its purity and blandness; its antiseptic, emollient, 
and refreshing qualities. 


ee 


Packer's Tar Soap admirably meets all the 
requirements of a hygienic and luxurious sham- 
pooing agent. Itis pure and mild, lathers freely, 
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THE FIRE-FLY. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


\ RS. CRAIG was one of those persons who are vain of 
4 their faults, and when any one remarked that ‘‘ Mis’ 
Craig was as set as Mount Pisghy,” she regarded it rather 
as a high classification than as a note of dissatisfaction. 

She was very set now in her determination never to for 
give her son, Andrew Jackson Craig, for his disobedience 
A fine, handsome, healthy-looking fellow he was, and go 
ing to have her farm when she was done with it, and 
without fault other than the roving disposition that came 
to him from no one knew where; for Mrs. Craig herself 
was as set in her immobility and love of one spot as in 
any other habit, and the little farm on the edge of the 
Northern forest seemed to her the one delectable spot on 
earth. That Andrew Jackson should want to leave it, to 
see more of the world, to encounter dangers, and to ex 
perience adventures, was something of which she had no 
comprehension, and for which, when done contrary to her 
orders, she had no forgiveness. 

Andrew Jackson, however, was her own son, and having 
a desire to see the world, then the world he was going to 
see; and he kissed her cheek, that had once been as ruddy 
as a ripe pear and was now as withered as an autumn 
leaf, and went down on the logging-train through the 
woods and out into the world. Sometimes she wished she 
had kissed him back; but she kept herself busy, so that 
she might not have time to think of him and his disobe- 
dience; and once or twice « year she had a letter from 
him, and although she never answered it, yet when she 
locked it away she knew it by heart. 

But one day there came a letter announcing that he had 
married. It was the last drop in her bitter cup. Once 
she had meant that he should marry Lucinda Bell, the 
squire’s daughter over beyond the forest. The wood-lots 
joined; the farms joined; it would have made her son the 
largest land-owner in that part of the State—wild land; 
and he would have gone to meeting in his carriage, and 
presently he would have been chosen commissioner of the 
county, and after that he would have been sent to the 
Legislature maybe—Andrew Jackson Craig might in time 
have been Governor of the State of Maine. And his old 
mother would never have disgraced him; she would have 
looked on from a distance and have felt her heart swell 
with joy, and been satisfied that she had brought a man- 
child into the world. And now he had married some un 
known girl down at the salt water, and there was an end 
of all. He would never come back. Some day she would 
be found dead in her chair—if she were ever found at all, 
and her bones did not stay aboveground till the house 
crumbled down about them and the farm reverted to the 
forest. And there was a sort of fierce, silent joy even in 
her pain as she thought of it. 

But she tried not to think of it, losing herself in unceas 
ing occupation. Yet if she sat down a moment in the 
evening and gazed into the fire, she seemed to hear her 
boy’s feet outside ia the crackle of every twig, the patter 
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of every drop; and she wondered what he was doing, and 
what sort of a woman it was that had taken her place— 
some flighty flibbertigibbet who loved ribbons, and who 
had danced her way into his heart with her airs and graces, 
as she would dance her way out of it. Of that Mrs. 
Craig was quite sure. Whether or not the day would 
ever come when he would want to come back to his old 
mother, tired out by the world he had gone to see and had 
found too much for him, and tired, too, of a brainless piece 
who did not know how to do a hand’s turn—of that she 
was not so sure. As it was, he had ruined his own life— 
the life of her son, Andrew Jackson Craig—and that she 
could not forgive. He had ruined all her hopes, too; he 
had brought to dust all the fine castles whose building 
had brightened long winter days and nights in these dark 
and lonely woods. If he had a punishment it would be 
deserved. But she was not going to inflict it, even in her 
thought. Only when the next letter came she locked it 
away unread. And she locked away every other that 
came, only swiftly, and in spite of herself, glancing at the 
post-mark, and thinking that if he went out to see the 
world he was seeing a good deal of it, with his letters mail- 
ed now from this distant part of it, and now from that. *‘ It’s 
jes 's I said,” she would sigh. ‘‘A rolling stove gathers 
no moss.” And she would work so fiercely that at night 
she dropped into dreamless sleep as dead as the sleep of a 
log in the wood 

She took a strange pleasure, too, in denying herself any- 
thing which once she had liked to eat. ‘‘ It’s his fault,” 
she would mutter over her bare bread and tea. And she 
wore her old drab calico without a change, and let her 
gray hair go as it would. ‘‘ He don’t care!” she said. 

When her son went away he had left with her old Tom 
and bis wife, who did much of the work about the farm 
It had not entered his thoughts that the woman could die, 
nor that on her death his mother would let old Tom go, 
he having in his turn become restless, and that she would 
then lay down the farm to grass, sell the horse and the 
cows, keeping only the litthe Guernsey, of which she took 
care herself, and contenting herself with the flocks of 
chickens which she raised, and sold to the man that came 
up through the country-side collecting eggs and poultry — 
all of which she did, selling her grass standing to Squire 
Bell, and sitting down alone to hug her misery. For very 
miserable she was. 

She went out sometimes in the summer afternoons, and 
stood overlooking the long green slopes in the sunshine, 
the great empty sky burning blue above her, the crickets 
shrilling in a universal murmur, and let the loneliness of 
it bite into her soul. But that was not so bad as in the 
early autumn mornings, when the shadows of the forest, 
that on that side came up close about it, hung over the 
little house like a green cloud, and visible gloom seemed 
to fill it even while the sun shone. And in the bleak 
winter days, when the big drifts were unbroken, and no 
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one came for months, and the snow was never brushed 
from the door-sill, and the cow and the hens were her only 
company, then her loneliness became a dull and constant 
ache, now and then increasing so sharply as really to give 
her something like a pang of joy in the thought of the 
wretchedness with which her ungrateful and disobedient 
son was afflicting her. 

She took no heed of time; she bought no new almanac; 
she kept no anniversaries; she knew no holiday scason—it 
was all work-a-day with her. Christmas or Fourth of July 
or Thanksgiving, whom had she to make merry with, what 
had she to be thankful for? Only the old habit of her 
blood always warned her of Sunday in the air. 

It might have been so different; it all had been so dif 
ferent when the boy was at home, coming in with report 
of this and report of that, with this to do and to plan 
about, and with that done and to talk over; with others 
coming and going—his mates, the minister, the deacon ; 
Mrs. Frisbie, maybe, from across lots for a day’s gossip, 
and Myra Jane Prince to do some tailoring; sometimes 
Squire Bell, sometimes the blooming young Lucinda, or 
another, for dyestuff or with a new quilting pattern— 
never, of course, to see the boy! 

But she had shut her door and answered no raps; and 
when Mrs. Frisbie had come tiptoeing round to look in 
the windows, the doors being fast and her knocking un 
noticed, she hurried into a closet and staid there. ‘She 
needn’t come peeking in here, if I stay till I stifle,” she 
muttered. ‘‘I shall scuttle in here now if the minister 
comes. I’m too out o’ sorts to see the angel Gabriel”; and 
certainly she was in no condition to see that great mes 
senger 

For the fact was that Mrs. Craig, from being angry with 
her boy at first, had grown angry with the whole universe. 
“Tt seems ’s if the Lord might ‘a’ spared me this!” she 
said. ‘‘I’ain’t asked for money, nor for fine clo’es, an’ I 
didn’t make no fuss to speak on when he died. But I ex 
pected my boy 'd be left me. "T'was me brought him into 
the world; 'twas me give him life with my own pains; he 
was mine, an’ I can’t feel the Lord nor anybody hadn't the 
right to take him. An’ he’s gone, 1 do’no’ where; another 
woman stan’s bet ween him an’ remembrance of his old mo 
ther, who loved him better than she did her soul!” And she 
lay face down on the floor, her gray hair fallen and stream- 
ing about her. ‘‘ Oh, Lord, Lord, Lord!” she cried, wrought 
then to the last point of nervous tension. ‘‘ Let me go to 
sleep and never wake here nor hereafter!” But it was 
rarely that Mrs. Craig gave herself the relief of such an 
outburst. Usually she went about her work with brows 
lowered and lips closed tightly, and her whole aspect as 
rigid as that of a wooden image. 

Yet,when the vernal days came, Mrs. Craig was apt to 
feel the fountains of all the hidden things stirring at the 
source in her, as they do in the old earth, as they do in 
the soul of the poet. Then she went into the woods, and 








sat down on a mossy stump in the green shadows. All 
around it seemed at first as dead and dark as the spirit 
within her. But grown accustomed to the dimness, far 
down a dusky distance she divined wings darting and 
birds building. ‘‘ You fools!” she cried. ‘‘ And they leav- 
in’ you so soon!” She heard the murmur of the brooks, 
the lifting and falling of great boughs, saw the dew glan- 
cing in the dark places, the air down a sunlighted space 
golden and alive with pollen dust, saw the little tips of 
reeds and weeds thrusting through the sod, comprehended 
the life and movement of the old earth. ‘‘Oh, break me 
up too!” she cried. ‘ Give me some fresh life!” 

She did not know how nearly the new life was approach- 
ingher. It was coming up the mile-long lane through the 
pine woods from the main road to the little house at the 
edge of the clearing. It was with a pleasant-faced young 
woman, who carried a large parcel and led a little child, 
who pulled back on his mother’s hand and reached for 
the blossoming boughs of wild apple that made a fragrant 
moonlight, as it were, all over the dusky woodland path. 
They came up slowly to the little house and sat down on 
the door-stone, round which the burdocks had already be- 
gun tosprivg. Mrs. Craig suddenly came round the corner 
of the house and saw them. 

The young woman looked up with a smile. 
pleasant here,” she sai 

‘*Is it?” said Mrs, Craig. 

‘*Ii’'s so different from the town. And the boy he isn’t 
as well as he'd orter be, an’ I wanted to fetch him up into 
the woods. My husband says every breath of ’em’s health. 
And so it is at sea; but I can’t go to sea with him, you 
know,” she said, in an innocent and confidential way. 

‘* You've got a husband, then?” 

“Of course I have!” 

** Where is he?” 

‘* Oh, he’s gone now.” 

‘* Left you?” persisted Mrs. Craig. 

Left me? He's gone to sea, Tes his business. He's 
first mate now. An’ I’ve come up to board in the country 
a spell whilst he’s gone. I liked the looks of this lane in 
under the trees, an’ got the man to let medown. I thought 
perhaps I'd find a farm-house where maybe they'd take 
mein. It’s just like a nest in here. I don’t suppose you 
care about taking boarders?’ looking up rather eagerly. 

** No,” said Mrs. Craig, ‘I don’t.” 

‘*Tt’s too bad,” said the young woman. ‘‘I’d ‘’a’ liked 
to staid. It’s more 'n like what I always thought the 
country ‘d be. I'd liked to stop on here a spell. The air’d 
be good for the boy. An’ fact is I'm real tired.” 

Well,” said Mrs. Craig,‘‘ 1 ‘ain't said you couldn’t rest 
ye. You can come in an’ have a bite, now ye’re here.” 
And she opened the door and stalked in, and the youn 
womaa followed her. ‘‘ There's the rocking-chair,” sai 
Mrs. Craig. ‘“‘ You set down. I'll have a cup o’ tea as 
soon's the fire burns an’ the water biles. There's butter I 
made to-day, and the boy can have a tumbler of milk.” 

“Let me help you,” said the young woman, untying 
her bonnet 

‘No; you'retired. Here, sonny,” as she came back with 
the milk. With the last word on her lips a color surged 
all over her face; but she held the glass to the lips of the 
little fellow, who looked up at her with a great pair of 
soft hazel eyes whose gaze seemed to pierce her heart. 

“Oh, you take good care of him now!” she cried. “* But 
presently he'll be up an’ quittin’ ye. He'll want to see the 
world. Some other woman ‘Il start up an’ shet ye out o’ 
his sight.” 

** Well,” said the young woman, “‘I shall have had 
him till then. An’ that’s pleasure for one life. I sha’n't 
grudge it.” 

Mrs. Craig looked at her fixedly a moment—the wide- 
open blue eyes, the fine locks curling round the fair face. 
And then a great sigh tore through her old breast; and 
she went into the buttery and begun stirring something 
with even more vigor than her wont. 

The young woman sat down again on the door-step,and 
the child tumbled round, pulling the dandelions with de- 
lighted cries. Every moment Mrs. Craig sent a strange 
glance in their direction. Her eye was like a thunder 
cloud full of lightnings. 

She had been taking what she called her bite and sup 
any where and anyhow, standing at the cupboard or sittin 
by the stove. But now she took out a table-cloth, a 
furtively rubbed up her teaspoons before she went to the 
door to call her unbidden guests when the cakes were 
ready and the tea was drawn. She buttered the little 
boy’s bread herself, and spread bountiful brown sugar on 
the second piece; and the first smile that had overspread 
her dark face for many a dreary day came when the boy 
paused after the second morsel, and, looking up at her, 
declared as well as he could with his mouth full, ‘‘Me 
ove 00,” 

** Bless his dear heart!” she said. And she thought if 
her son had married Lucinda something as pleasant as this 
might have been a frequent thing in her life long ago— 
she always liked Lucinda. And she gave the boy more 
bread and brown sugar. 

But while the young woman talked about the road u 
there, arid asked about the places in the calghbethenlt 
Mrs. Craig kept an eye on the child, and saw at last his 
little sleepy head droop forward where he sat. She took 
him then to lay him on her own bed in the next room. 
The touch of his warm head cn her shoulder made her 
tremble. ‘‘ Here, you take him,” she said. ‘‘I shall let 
him drop! L'ain’t handled a child sence I do’no’ when.” 


“Tt is so 


“No. You keep him,” said the young woman. ‘‘ You 
set right down where you be, and I'll clear up. I can do 
ition no time. I'm real smart about the house.” And as 


she shook up the cushion and pushed the rocking-chair 
up so that Mrs. Craig was obliged to sit down or fall for- 
ward, and then went tripping about the room, with her 
light foot and her quick fingers, washing and wipiug and 
putting away, and sweeping up and dusting off after- 
wards, it seemed to Mrs. Craig that she was as sound asleep 
as the baby and this was all in her dream. And then the 
young woman sat down near her, and took her knitting 
out of her bag and began talking again; and every once 
in a while Mrs. Craig took her apron and wiped the dew 
off the little forehead, and once, before she knew it, she 
ha:l lifted the little hand and softly kissed it. ‘‘ Dear suz,” 
she said to herself, ‘I do believe I'm all sorts of a fool.” 

The mother saw her do it, and came and knelt down be- 
fore her and kissed the boy’s forehead herself and woke 
him with a start. ‘My land!" said Mrs. Craig. “ You 
don’t know no more about bringing up babies a hen! 
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Waking a child outn his sleep. You won’t never fetch 
him up if you do that way!” 

id ciulda’t help it,” said the mother, “I have to love 
him for himself and his father too. You don’t know what 
it is to have the one you love best in all the world out you 
don’t know where—” 

* Don’t I?” said Mrs. Craig. 

“When the wind blows and you hear the storm down 
the harbor, and the roar of the waves and that awful 
whistling buoy, it makes your heart stand still just think- 
ing of what may happen. And when the sun shines and 
the waters dance, you don’t dare to be happy for fear he 
may have been lying at the bottom of the sea for you 
don’t know how lone. Perhaps you're laughing, and it 
comes over you with a shiver that you'd better be erying. 
I couldn’t stand it! An’ I told Jack I was comin’ up into 
the country, where I shouldn’t know there was such a 
thing as the sea till he came home. He’s gone a long 
voyage and won’t be back, he said, till the snow flies. 
It says in Revelations, you know,” she said, still kneel. 
ing and looking up into Mrs. Craig’s face with her innocent 
eyes, ‘‘ that Heaven’s a place where there shall be no more 
sea; an’ I guess that’s so. Well,” rising and going to find 
her hat, ‘‘ I'd orter be off. I've got quite a piece to walk 
if I’m going to the place you spoke of. They'll be will- 
ing to take me there, you think? Well, I don’t believe I 
shall feel to like any place as much as I do here. I like 
it real well. I wisht,” she said, lingering still in tying her 
strings, the great appealing eyes like blue flowers full of 
dew resting on her wistfully, ‘that it had ’a’ ben so you'd 
felt able—T'd ‘a’ helped about the work—” 

‘**Tt ain't any matter about that,” said Mrs. Craig, short- 
ly. ‘But you can’t go to-day anyway, for there’s a 
shower comin’ up, an’ you'd git wet to the skin afore you 
got half across Yota, You'll hev to stay to-night, and— 
and—to-morrow—” 

‘To-morrow can take care of itself,” cried the young 
woman, joyously. ‘‘I’m goin’ to show you jes how spry 
Ican be about the house. My name’s Letty—you must 
call me Letty. I'll be real good company for you.” 

And then she went with Mrs. Craig to get out the sheets 
and air the blankets and make ready the little room on the 
other side of the kitchen. “ It’s a shame to take all this 
trouble for one night,” she'said. ‘I'd pay you a first- 
rate board.” 

“I guess I've got money enough,” growled Mrs. 
Craig. 

It seemed to Mrs. Craig the next morning; when she 
heard the boy’s sweet chirping begin almost with the 
birds, that there really was something worth getting up 
and building the fire for. ‘*‘ Now,” said she, after break- 
fast, “ if you’re so bound to stay, we must see about git- 
tin’ up your trunk. I reely do’no’ but it ain’t a Christen 
duty to hev ye, for you do’no’ no more about how to 
bring up that baby than if you was a baby yourself, an’ 1 
feel’s if I'd orter show ye—” 

And Letty ran and threw her arms about the older 
woman's neck. ‘‘I do’no’ anythin’,” she cried, ‘‘ exceptin’ 
how to love them I love. But Jack always says, every 
time he comes home from sea, that I know how to make 
four walls pleasant! He says I make it so pleasant that 
some time he'll buy a farm an’ stay to home all the time. 
Oh, wouldn't it be fine if we should have one up here!” 

And Letty lost no time in demonstrating then that she 
krew how to make home a pleasant place wherever it was. 
If her heart sank as she looked about her in the dim little 
house, she did not let it be seen—the walls ceiled in wood 
that had grown brown with age, and shed a brown glow 
everywhere that sometimes the sunshine came in and 

ilded and sometimes the green shadows of the close trees 
darkened. ‘ They'll be real splendid when the fire-light 
falls on ’em in the nights,” she said. But the patch- 
work quilts that swayed from the rafters to keep out 
draughts, ‘‘ They swing so they're worse ’n ghosts,” she 
said to herself again. She knew nothing of the leathers 
and tapestries hung against the sweeping airs of medie- 
val chambers; but presently even the patch-work began 
to weave acharm. ‘‘If they was crazy quilts I'd like ‘em 
better,” she murmured. ‘‘ But I guess I can stan’ ’em. 
I dare say she’s sewed her heart into them.” And she 
swept and scoured and burnished and brightened, and 
had the doors open and the windows up, and great boughs 
of blooming wild apple hung upon the wall, and bunches 
of saxifrage and violets in the broken half-bottles on the 
shelf; and she bad brought flower seeds with her, and she 
spaded up a bed for sweet-pease and poppies and petu- 
nias and alyssum, and she was so busy and bustling, with 
the boy busy and bustling after her, that she seemed to fill 
the dark old place with an overflow of vitality and joy. 
And when Saturday night came the big tub was brought 
out and filled, and the boy was doused in it, Mrs. Craig 
feeling she had a whole tubful of Cupids in one; and on 
Sunday morning he was dressed in his white frock and 
red ribbons, and his hair was curled and tied with a rib- 
bon down one side, and Mrs. Craig felt as if she were liv- 
ing her life over again. ‘‘I do love ribbons and pretty 
things,” said Letty. ‘Ain't he a dear? Oh, ain't he a 
beauty?” 

**Ain’t you a simpletou?” said Mrs. Craig, surprising 
herself with her laugh. 

** You're goin’, too, mother?” said Letty. ‘‘I do’no’ as 
I'll find the way across lots without you. I wisht you'd 
let me call you mother; I never had a mother. I ‘ain't 
got nobody in the world to love exceptin’ Jack and the 
baby, an’—an’ you, if you'll let me.” 

**No, I ’ain’t ben so long, the folks—aun’ I ‘ain’t got no- 
thin’ to wear. My bunnit—” 

“I can fix it in five minutes,” said Letty. ‘I'ma real 
hand! I don’t care if it is Sunday—the better the day 
the better the deed.” 

“I sorter make aure that baby can’t walk all the way 
acrost the fields,” said Mrs. Craig, meditatively. ‘‘ An’ 
a can’t carry him, eyther. Ido’no’ but I'd orter go an’ 
nelp ye out.” 

And there was a quarter of an hour of silence, because 
Letty’s mouth was full of pins; and the people in the lit- 
tle meeting-house knew too much to turn their heads when 
Mrs. Craig came in. 

There were many misgivings in Mrs. Craig’s mind as to 
whether or not Providence, with which she had been so 
angry, were not getting the better of her after all in these 
sunny days. She could not for the life of her feel quite 
80 infuses as she had felt. She found herself smiling re- 

tedly with a kind of grim pleasure. This yellow- 
Baired sprite of a girl was before her im all the heavy 
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tasks; it was she that brought in the wood; it was she 
that drew the water. ‘‘ The idea,” she exclaimed, * of 

our fetching in that bucket o’ water with me here!” 

here was no more rising in long oe mornings with 
the very bird-song bitter in ber ears. Here was a little 
singing voice in the house, glad calls, patiering footfalls, 
kisses, and embracing little arms. ‘‘The cow’s goin’ 
dry,” said Mrs. Craig, ‘* but that boy must hev his milk,” 
and another fawn -colored, deer- headed creature was 
brought into the pasture. ; 

One day the ay | was ill, and Mrs. Craig’s pulse was as 
feverish as his. One day he was found balancing himself 
on the well-curb and looking at the sparkling little boy 
down the dark hollow of the well; and Letty, administer- 
= eos on the spot, was stayed by Mrs. Craig's 
hand. ‘I guess 1 can spank my own boy!” cried Letty. 

**T guess if that’s the way you're goin’ to carry on he'll 
Pa an an’ leave ye as soon as he’s in trousers!” said Mrs. 

Jraig. 

He did run away next day, the long mile down the 
wood-path to the main road. Letty ran after him like a 
hare. ‘‘There’s bears in them woods!” screamed Mrs. 
Craig. ‘‘ You can bear them hooing all the summer 
nights.” And she flew after her. ‘ You're going to give 
him a real good switching now for running away?” she 
said, with the old fast-and-loose hand, as Letty came back 
with him. ‘I whipped my boy.” 

‘Did it keep him to home?” asked Letty. 

‘**Me want to see!” cried the boy. 

‘*He’s jes’ his father all over,” said Letty. ‘‘ He wants 
to see. Naughty boy—make granny cry! Kiss granny.” 
And they went back, holding the boy between them, with 
a dear arm around the neck of both. 

So the summer wore away. Letty gathered the wild 
berries and made preserves and jams of which Mrs. Craig 
had forgotten the thought; she hung the little silver 
onions in festoons over the fireplace, and pared and 
strung the apples to dry, and pickled every conceivable 
thing, and brought in long barberry stems and hung them 
with the bursting white-feathered milkweed pods about 
the dusky walls. 

**T declare,” said Mrs. Craig, as the dark began to come 
down early, “I do’no’ what I be going to do without ye. 
It’s made another place of it, it’s made another woman of 
me, having you two here. It’s broke up the hard places 
an’ started the springs. For all that, it won't be no Thanks- 
givin’ for me with you gone.” 

** Well, I sha’n’t go till | have to. He'll write from the 
last port he leaves, an’ the letter ‘Il get here fust an’ ‘Il tell 
we what time he'll fetch it. An’ then I'll feel as if I must 

an 


“You don’ hold no ill will about his goin’ off an’ leavin’ 
you sech times alone?” 

“Til will? Well, I guess not! Why, I love Aim, an’ it’s 
his nature. All the same, he'll git tired of it some day an’ 
come up here—” 

**No,” said Mrs, Craig. *‘‘ This-is my son’s.’ 

“Well,” said Letty, looking at her a moment with 
dancing eyes, ‘‘the earth’s round, and there’s plenty of 


And now Letty was haunting the post-office, and com- 
ing in with her face like a rose and the linty locks blow- 
ing out about it. ‘It flurries me so,” she would say, “I 
can't hardly ask when I get there.” And.Mrs. Craig her- 
self took the long walk across the hard stubble of the 
frosty fields more than once for her. 

It was the day before Thanksgiving at last, and no word 
had come for Letty. 

‘I'd orter feel sorry for you. I be,” said Mrs. Craig 
** But he’s all right, you know. He'saman. An’ some 
how I can’t bear to have ye go before Thanksgivin’.” 

‘There won't be no Thanksgivin’ in it if | don’t hear 
from Jack!” cried Letty. 

“IT ’ain’t known what Thanksgivin’ is this many's the 
time now.” 

* Well, we'll play at it,” said Letty. 

And the mince pies were baked and the pumpkin, and 
the turkey was stuffed; and there was nothing more to do 
but to sit and listen to the wind that howled round the 
eaves like an angry spirit,and rumbled in the chimney 
and shook the trees and hissed through the showers of 
falling snow. 

‘Oh, it makes me creep!” cried Letty, as they sat before 
the fire toasting the boy’s feet. ‘‘ 1 can’t get my thoughts 
offn the sea. keep seeing the decks slanting, and the 
sailors drowning, and broken masts tossing up an’ down, 
an’ ships keelin’ over—” 

‘'Tain’t much like Thanksgivin’,” said Mrs. Craig, 
gloomily. ‘‘ There ain’t no sense in bein’ a sailor's wife.” 
“Oh, I wisht I knew where Jack was!” cried Letty. 

The little boy turned and climbed in her lap to lay his 
cheek on hers, with the wish to comfort her for he knew 
not what. 

‘**Oh, my gracious!” cried Letty, starting te-her feet. 
** What's that?” 

And then the door was flung open and shut again, and 
he stood there shaking off the snow that covered him, 
dark and ruddy and handsome, with sparkling hazel eyes 
and glittering teeth. 

“Jack! Jack!” cried Letty, tossing off the boy and run- 
ning to him. 

“*Andrew Jackson Craig!” cried his mother, catching 
the boy, who buried his head in her neck and looked out 
shy and curious, and then struggled free and ran to his 
father too. And in another moment Mrs. Craig herself 
was wrapped in that great wet embrace, and felt the cold, 
fresh face on hers, and she could not tell if it were tears 
or melting snow or salt sea spray upon her lips. 

“It worked well, didn’t it, mother?” he said. 

“Oh!” she cried—‘‘ oh! 1 knew it all the time. I knew 
it the moment I see them eyes of little Jack’s, only my 
heart was so numb it wouldn't let me sense it. Ain’t much 
like Thanksgivin’ was we sayin’, daughter? Oh, it is 
Thanksgivin’! This time last year I hadn’t nobody. An’ 
now I’ve a son an’ a daughter an’ a gran’baby. Come, 
Letty, stir roun’ an’ git him suthin’ to eat quick, an’ we'll 
set roun’ an’ hear all about where he was last voyage and 
where he’s goin’ to be his next.” 

“There ain’t going to be no next v’yage, mother,” he 
said, stretching out his other arm to take Letty in again. 
“T’ve seen the round earth, and all I want of it is here. 
I’ve cast anchor now. I sha’n’t leave the farm no more, 
mother.” 

‘**Exceptin’ to go to the Legislature some day,” said 
Mrs. Craig. 














From this building The Prudential makes 
payment every working day of about 150 
claims, aggregating $14,000, or between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000 per annum. 

The Prudential has paid, up to date, 
over $23,000,000, distributed to about 
250,000 families, and thereby benefiting 
more than 1,250,000 people. 

The Prudential offers, through Assets 
of $15,780,000,Surplus of $3,300,000, 
and Annual Income of $12,500,000, 
ample security for fulfilment of contracts, 
good from start to finish. 

Life Insurance for Children,Women and 
Men. Ages, 1 to 70. Amounts, $15 to 
$50,000. 


Che Prudential Jusurance 
Qompany of Aimerica eee 


John F. Dryden, President 
Home Office: Newark, N, J. 
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<= THE HOME OFFICE oF 


ce Prudential 


sie Largest Office 


Building in the 
State of New Jersey 


From it are directed the 
operations of the thousands 
of agents who, in twenty 
States and the district of 
Columbia, collect the week- 
ly premiums on 2,400,000 
policies in force in the Indus- 
trial and Ordinary Branches. 

It houses a clerical force 
of nearly 600 persons en- 
gaged in keeping record of 
The Prudential’s business, 
which comprises over 


$300,000,000 
Life Insurance 
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SOZODONT 


HE only complete and perfect 
Dentifrice is that which pre- 
sents both liquid and powder in 
one package. 
Absolutely SOZODONT 
preserves the Teeth, hardens the 
Gums, and perfumes the Breath, 


producing a delightfully refresh- 


Sey PT 


pure, 


ing sensation in the mouth. 


Sold by leading Druggists in every 


city of importance in the world, 


IN EVERY PACKAGE a Bottle of LIQUID $0Z0- 
DONT and Box of SOZODONT POWDER. 
Sample of the liquid with trial cake of 
Sozoderma Soap, for the skin, 
by mail for three cents. 

HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, New York. 


London: 46 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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AThird Little Story for the Tea Table. 


Atte: to health are the adulterated, nerve-disturbing teas of China and Japan. 


Teas of India and Ceylon are 
which contain the essence of the 

Tea, care Should be taken to put in the 
in the case of China and Japan teas. 
giving really “two cups in one.””’ Use 
do not allow the tea to draw 
according to taste, and you will 
There is no trouble or perplexity in 
of this soothing, upholding and invigor- 
and more refreshing than coffee. It, and 


You may not like the first cup because of aw 
second you will find tolerable, the third 
and there is no re- 


buy “Ceylon or 
a blend), the best, ‘ 
Seem dearer, it is 
nomical. They are 
with coarse,worth- 
only serve to make 
fuse deliciously. 




















IMPORTED INTO NORTH AMERICA, 5, omnse Ibs. ag 144 Iba 


The 
strictly pure. Made of young leaves 
whole plant. When using India or Ceylon 

t—only about half of what is used 
Phis is because of its greater strength, 
fresh boiled and boiling water— 
more than three to five minutes, 
have perfect tea. Never boil tea. 
life which cannot be alleviated by a cup 
ating beverage. It is less stimulating 
sleep, are “nature’s sweet restorers.” 
its novelty (that is, its purity); the 
5% you will like, and then you want it, 
: pse. Always 

=) India Tea” (or 

/ although it may 

. the most eco- (ey on 
P not adulterated 
less leaves which 
bulk. = in- 


TEA 
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After the Play 


and before retiring, there is nothing so refreshing, by 
way of a “nightcap,” as a cup of Beef Tea made from 
the world-known Liebig COMPANY’S Extract of Beef. 


It is simply a pure extract of the best beef, made from se- 


your taste with any condiment, or made very palatable with 
a little salt. For f Tea and Kitchen use 


IT GOES A LONG WAY. 














TIME TELLS THE STORY. 


stances. Not being artificially flavored, it can be seasoned to 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES do Good Work 








DURING A LIFETIME. 


| 





There is a big difference between the cost of making a first-class sewing 
machine, embodying the best of materials and workmanship, and one 
made in the cheapest manner. The buyer of the cheap machine soon 
pays the difference of price in the constant cost for repairs, to say 
nothing of its annoying inefficiency. 


Results Make Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch or chain-stitch, are the successful 
result of long experience and constant improvements in the endeavor 
to make nothing but the best sewing machines for family use. The 
accomplishment of this result requires six of the largest, best-equipped 
factories in the world, the best inventive talent of the age, and the 
constant employment of twelve thousand workmen. Singer Machines 
are sold only by our employees, and not through dealers or department 


stores. 
The Value of Reputation. 


A reputation based on half a century’s experience, dealing directly with 
the women of the family all over the world, is unique, and stimulates 
a worthy pride. THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY aims to 
maintain its well-earned reputation for fair dealing during all time. It 
is permanent, its offices are in every city in the world, and parts and 
supplies for its machines can always be easily obtained. 








The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


oe ** SEWING MACHINE MAKERS FOR THE WORLD.” com 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 


1 OLLY Desien ror a CaLenpAar.—Work the holly 
leaves in this design in a rich glossy green, using 
the long-and-short stitch. The berries are to be worked 
solid in two shades of scarlet, some berries light und some 
dark. A pretty play of color can be obtained in the con- 
ventional berry border by making the three berries sur 
mounting the stem in the light red, while the other berry 
between the groups of three is work 
ed in the darker tone. Work our 
this design on a good quality round- 
thread white linen, and have it neatly 
mounted in a passe-partout frame. 
Pin - cusnion—Wiip Roses anp 
ForGet-ME-NoTs.—Fashion still de- 
crees the use of the tiny pin-cushion 
which has been in vogue for some 
time past, and in this age of silver 
outfits for my lady’s toilet—outfits 
which have now assumed alarming 
proportions — where could one find 
an anchorage for the very ample 
cushion of a decade past? The oval 
cushion design shows a garland of 
wild roses and forget-me-nots held 
together with knots of ribbon. 
Work this design on sheer linen lawn, 
and in doing the flowers be sure to 
adhere strictly to the drawing, if you 
would preserve the daintiness of the 
garland. In choosing the pinks and 
blues, avoid vivid colors and startling 
contrasts. Make the leaves a gray- 
green, and the ribbons gray - blue 
some shades darker than the color 
used in the forget-me-nots. Finish 
the cushion with lace three inches 
wide put on in double box-pleats. 
Let the lace form its own heading 
In the centre of each box-pleat place 
a stiff little bow-kuot of blue baby- 
ribbon, about two and a half inches 
across Auice C. Morse. 


TROLLEYING. 

N ARGUERITE came into my room with a resolute 
4 little air and declared that we ought to take that 
very afternoon for the trolley excursion which we had 
talked of vaguely. The day was enchanting, and the 
wise young woman, knowing that there is keen enjoy- 
ment in seizing the right moment, said, coaxingly, ‘‘ Let 
us drop everything and go at once.” 

Trolleys were not ardently welcomed, to state the case 
mildly, when syndicates and companies arose in their 
might to bestow these electric facilities. But, after all, 
they were only new variations in the march of improve- 


HOLLY DESIGN FOR CALENDAR-FRAME. 


ment, to which we have been keeping step ever since we 
were so prettily told, » decade ago, that our too peaceful 
island was the Sleeping Beauty, and that it was to be 
awakened by the kiss of Priuce Progress. Again was the 
old line verified: 


“We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


That is, we endured, not very patiently, the invasion of 
Italian laborers and the din and dust of preparation; pit- 








DESIGN FOR OVAL PIN-CUSHION—WILD ROSES AND FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


ied ourselves as we thought of the permanent loss of 
tranquillity and the spoiling and crowding of good roads; 
and then, having used the trolley and found its conven- 
ience, we embraced every opportunity to ride in the cars, 
wondering how we had ever done without them. Dis- 
tance was no longer a barrier to friendly calls in remote 
neighborhoods, and cab-hire ceased to be a vexing factor 
when it was found that all social functions, save those 
most exacting in feminine toilet, could be attended with 
ease and slight expense by utilizing the new means of 
transportation. As the weather grew warmer, trolley par- 
ties became the fashion; al! sorts and conditions of people 
indulged in the inexpensive trips; and in the soft dusk of 
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summer evenings the chartered cars of merrymakers 
flashed by, glittering with the great jewels of many-col- 
ored electric lamps. The line which was first completed 
follows *‘ the sinuosities of the coast”: the glories of the 
bay and the beauty of the opposite shores never lose 
their attraction. But new lines were speedily added, and 
these penetrate the interior, passing through the varied 
scenery of hill and dale, which is our pride and boast. It 
wus some of these routes which Marguerite and I intended 
to explore thoroughly; and when we 
started we found that the beauty of 
the day had tempted others, who, like 
ourselves, were on pleasure bent, so 
that the open car blossomed with hap- 
py interested faces. 

This doing of something unusual in 
the midst of familiar surroundings 
had a peculiar charm; an odd sort of 
excitement quickened our pulses, and 
a new light bathed the landscape. 
The heavy vehicle fairly flew through 
the long, unfrequented spaces, dipping 
and rising, or skimming over rough- 
nesses with almost lightning speed. 
It seemed literally to 

“—chatter over stony ways, 

To bicker down a valley,” 
and the music of Tennyson’s Brook 
continued to suggest itself appropri- 
ately as the road wound 

“ By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set” 
with golden-rod in its perfection of 
bloom and in richest profusion. The 
brilliancy of the cloth of gold was 
softened by countless dainty frills of 
“Queen Anne’s lace,” and on the 
rough stone fences, amid the clinging 
vines, glowed a few crimson leaves, 
just hinting the approach of autumn. 

When a certain point was reached 
we disembarked—our progress had 
been so like that of a boat rocking and 
swaying on the waves that the word 
is permissible—and after a brief in- 
terval of waiting were transferred to another branch of 
the road. The change took us past the beautiful ceme- 
tery which has grown up around the old church-yard of 
the early Moravian settlers, just beyond which there is a 
sharp curve, and there we lost the lovely glimpses of the 
blue waters of the lower bay, dotted with ‘‘ the white sails 
of ships,” and going right to the heart of the island, came 
to the county-seat, the end of the road. Then came a ram- 
ble about a quiet village that was most pleasant, but as 
it was taken in the original mode of locomotion, it need 
not be dwelt on as an incident of trolleying, although it 
must be admitted that without the aid of the trolley it 
would not have been attempted. M. iH. 











SUPPLEMENT 


BITS OF LETTERS. 


4 I HAVE thought much over what you 

A sail,” she wrote. ‘ Each of us geis a 
little glimpse of the great truth, and I always 
try to fit the fancies of others, along with 
my own, into the thought web which I, like 
all others, am weaving. To me unending 
action is the only safe plan of life, yet yo 
seem confident that we can even put our 
needs out of mind. 

‘I think you must mean this: We are not 
to give up working in the most intelligent 
way possible, but we are to waste no time in 
worry, perhaps not even in anticipation. 
Such concentration might amount to putting 
all thought of the final wish out of mind. 
Do you think so?” 

**I think,” the other answered, ‘‘ that we 
are to arrange our plans carefully. intelli- 
gently, thoughtfully, and then work faith- 
fully and persistently. But we are to waste 
no time in vain imaginations or anticipa- 
tions, none in remorse or regrets, and certain- 
ly none in worry or anxiety over the possi- 
ble outcome. And this because—we have 
nothing whatever to do with results. 

** We should be like workmen who, though 
weaving with painstaking accuracy after 
patterns and rules given them by the mas- 
ter, yet stand and work upon the wrong 
side of the fabric, and so never see the fin 
ished pattern upon the other side. And this 
is because they are not responsible for the 
finished pattern. They have nothing to do 
with that. Their part is simply to work 
after the rule, and according to the instruc- 
tions furnished them by their master.” 
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“ Cord,” “ braid,” “ rubber,” 
ings’ take to their heels at sight of 


Feder’s | 
Brush Skirt Protector 


THE ONLY PERFECT DRESS EDGE 


and “velveteen bind- 


It alone can give protection and style to a skirt. It is 
both a Protector and Trimming. Does not scratch the 
shoes or become hardened by dampness. It protects 
and keeps the skirt clean as long as the skirt holds 
together. It cleans easily — 

A shake, and the dust is off; 
A rub, and it’s clean ; 
A brush, and it's new. 


At all dry-goods houses, or write 


| 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
98-100 Bleecker Street, 7 - New York 





is aS much a guarantee 
of the highest grade of 
excellence in 


Fast Black Hosiery 
~==—OFr Gloves 


as the stamp of the United 
States 
gold dollar is a guarantee 
that it is worth one hundred 


cents. 





insures the buyer absolute 
dependence upon the per- 
fection of the dye as well 
as the wearing quality of 
the stocking or glove. 
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that Lasts 


78-80 Walker Street 
New York 
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oases samples so 


9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15th, 1896, 
hased S. RAE & CO,’S 7 aly ea 9 


Series No. 5 surpasses any previous publication in this line. 
| embraces a great variety of new designs in lace-making and embroidery, but 


| producing. 
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Est. 1836. 





S. RAB & CO. Leghorn, tially. 
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o~& BARBOUR'S @&@ 
Prize Needlework Series, No.5 


Just Issued 
110 Pages 
Profusely 
Illustrated 







Copyrighted 1896 


Barbour’s Prize Needlework 
It not only 


Barbour and Progress are synonymous. 


possesses an educational value. “The Antiquity of the Linen Industry,” 
with illustrations of the stone whorls and ancient flax embroidery, is of especial 
interest; and the cover design is a beautiful and correct representation of the 
ancient method of spinning. There are color-plates of embroidery made with 
Ulster Floss, original and charming designs which ladies will delight in re- 
The book is artistic in every way. 

Also, a new book entitled “‘ Lace Book, a Hand-Book Illustrated,” giving special 


instructions for making Torchon or Bobbin Lace. 
POA ll el 
fore, 





Book No. 5 ) 
Illustrated Hand-Book - By Mail, 10 cents each 
Books Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY 
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218 Church St., NEW YORK 58 South St., BOSTON carries this 

110 Franklin St. CHICAGO 410 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA Nese 
519 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO Trade-Mark. 

814 Lucas Ave., ST. LOUIS 118 E, Sixth Stee CINCINNATI 


RALLIES 





f Row can't cheater 9 ofl ques out of a 
But you can make the sow’s ear 


Best Interlining 


in the world out of a.. horse’s tail 


“The Survival of the Fittest.”’ 
FREE SAMPLES. 


- American Hair Cloth Company, 
PAWTUCKET, R. L. 








Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


gviland 
~ SL imopes 


On Decorated China. 


H&C° 
“rane? 


Oo White China. 














A GIRUS CHANCES. 


A GIRL who is high-spirited and ambi- 
Lt tious often feels rising in her heart a 
strong longing to have been born a boy. 
Sometimes the feeling takes the shape of a 
wish that it were possible for her to grow up 
a man instead ofa woman. Why? 

It comes first to the girl who finds herself 
turned away from this or that or the other 


pursuit, into which her brother is encour 
aged to enter. It comes stronger to the older 
girl, who begins to know that a man has more 


and greater opportunities for self-improve 
ment and self- advancement in any work, 
science, or art he undertakes. It is not likely 
that the wish will ever be entirely banished 
from a woman's heart until the day arrives 
when she has more and greater chances of 
self-development offered her because she is 
a woman Will that day ever 
comer 

In the mean time girls of strong souls and 
decided characters will continue to wish 
themselves boys, until they discover that it 
is quite possible to do whatever they wish 
even if they are girls. The day has not yet 
come when women are panletal to enter un 


instead of less. 


accustomed or peculiar lines of work hith- | 
erto held sacred to men, or when they have 


chances for such work held out to them 
more than young men have. 
much—yet. But the day has arrived 
when, should a girl determine in her own 
mind that a certain aim, profession, or busi 


BO 


Or even quite | 


ness is an attractive one to her, and if she has | 


the courage to take the 
go through the apprenticeship, she can do 
what she wishes to do, and this though 
her desire might lead her to long to be a 
bank president, the director of a railway, or 
superintendent of a factory. Of course she 
will meet obstacles, drawbacks, and disap- 
pointments on the road, and no doubt 
more of these than a man would have to en- 
dure who had the sameambitions. But it is 
positively true that nothing is impossible to 
the young woman of strong will, inflexible 
determination, and good courage. 

The first question for her to take up is, 
‘*Have I got a right to decide on this aim, 
this ideal of my future life? Yes. Then 
God is with me, and there is no such word 
for me as ‘ fail.’” 

After that she needs moral courage to ig- 
nore public opinion about her unusual de- 
termination, and much patience and bravery 
to overcome her special disabilities as a wo- 
man in learning work usually done by men. 
But moral courage, patience, and endurance 
are peculiarly the woman's virtues, and all 
that is necessary is that she should apply 
them in a new direction. 


proper training and 
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It’s the — 
Correct Thing 


to do your society correspondence on 
Whiting’s 
paper. There are many styles—all 
fashionable—but the best is Standard 
Linen. 
Ask your stationer to show you a 


selection. 
‘‘Card Courtesy” 





mailed for a 


stamp. 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
Holyoke. —S_— Philadelphia. Chicago. 





You can reg- 
ulate your ther- 
mometer with 
the wick raiser 
and warm the 
whole 
with a Puritan 
Heater. It puts 
extra warmth 
where nothing 
else will reach. 
For the bath- 
room, the nur- 
sery, the con- 
servatory, the 
sewing-room, 
the bedroom. 
# Puritan Heat 

ers are made in 
all sizes, and 
all have central - 
draft burners, 
grates under 
the swinging 
top, for cooking 
or for heating 
water. More 
convenience 
and more com- 
fort for the 
price than any 
other manufac- 
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PURITY 


STRENGTH 
PERFECTION 





It does the work just right every time. 
That’s why all the leading teachers 


of cookery use > and recommend it. 





HE Chickering Pianos have stood the supreme test of 


seventy-three years’ experience, and have proved to be the 


Artistic Standard of the World. 


They have received unequalled and unqualified honor for 
their superlative excellence from the greatest pianists and 
musicians of the world, as well as from the cultivated and 
discriminating public; and also, the highest awards from all 
great international as well as local expositions. 


Chickering Pianos of To-day are the Very Best Pianos Made. 
Send for Miustrated Catalogue. 


¢ CHICKERING & SONS, ¢ 


Established 1823. BOSTON, MASS. 











It has been said that hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays 
to virtue. Such is the case with the host of imitations of 


Porous 
Plasters 


Allcock’s 








The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


APENTA 





From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 
women. 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 
988 


In universal use. 
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“se In Town, Honey,” 






Pancake Flour 

Self-Rising. Ready for Use. 
The best of 

wheat, Corn and Rice 


Cafefully prepared. Makes a break- 
fast dish that surpasses all others in 
flavor and healthfulness. It is abso- 
lutely free from adulteration. A ster- 
ling product. Sold by all grocers. Not 
genuine unless it is in a red box, 
Bore's® ur Guarqntes. Buya 

i 8 Self. rising 
Foon ¥ houre aa if you do not find 
makes the best cakes you ever ate, re- 
turn the empty box to your grocer, 
leave your — and the grocer wiil 
re the money and charge it to us. 


Send éc in yer for Ray} ip latory 
of AuntJemima” and he a pee 
Address “ 


R.T. DAVIS maiee..s.3 St. Deseshfe. 










have three times the 
usual thickness of indicated in the 

illustration, They 
wear three times 


as long as ordinary 


silver on the 


3 spoons, and cost but 
/ little extra. The full 

trade-mark (stamped on 
each piece) is 


1847 Rogers Bros. XII 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Made by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN.; 208 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 
The largest manufacturers of high-c 

silver-plated ware in the world. 





Have you subscribed for 


TOWN TOPICS? 


Did you notice its 


CLUB OFFER 


in advertisement in this journal 
last week ? 


You can get it and 


TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS 


(THE GREAT QUARTERLY MAGAZINE), 


FREE, 


for the balance of this year and all 
of the year 


18o07, 


for the Club Price for one year, 


$5.00. 


| Send Check or Money Order to 





TOWN TOPICS, 208 5th Ave., W. Y. 


oe pewe = rin the wor fa. "ie con 
complete weekly Newspa) the wor! con- 
tains more reading than any” ot re : 

Every Mine in it is by ae aS 
writers of America deny Ask your = 
dealer for it, or send 10 cents for Specimen 





The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


** Gegeniiber.”’ 
See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 
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on receipt of 





To the Readers of Harper’s Bazar 


Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 
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